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NORBORNE BERKELEY: GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
MAGNATE 


By Bryan Lrrrie* 


In the fall of 1768, as in our own time, it was well known in Virginia that 
the colony's new governor, Lord Botetourt, was a considerable figure in 
Court and political circles in London. The colonists may also have been 
aware that his appointment to a post across the Atlantic may not have been 
unconnected with accumulated financial disasters at home. Less familiar, 
both to Virginians and to English students of Georgian society and politics, 
are the varied aspects of the career of Norborne Berkeley, from 1764 the 
fourth Baron Botetourt, as a man of property and influence in the county of 
Gloucester and in the growing commercial and industrial city of Bristol. 
Yet his standing in Gloucestershire was the key to his prominence in politics, 
his commercial ventures within his territorial lordships contributed to the 
financial ruin in which he found himself in the summer of 1768, and his 
close connections with the Bristol trading community may not have been 
without their influence in determining his choice as governor of an American 
colony. 

The east window of Bristol Cathedral, originally the church of St. 
Augustine’s Abbey, terminates the eastern limb of the Abbey church which 
was reconstructed in the first third of the fourteenth century. The upper 
part of this window is filled with magnificent heraldic glass whose probable 
date is about 1332-1335. At the very top are the original Royal arms of 


"*Mr. Little, of Bristol, England, is the author of The City and | County of Bristol: A Stud 
Atlantic Civilization (London, 1954) and is now at work on a history of the Monmouth Sealy to 
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England, gules three lions passant gardant or, as they were before Edward II] 
had them quartered with the arms of France. Just below them, appropriately 
placed in a church whose founders and patrons were the Berkeleys, are the 
two shields of the branches of the Berkeley family which were, by that time, 
separately identifiable both in heraldry and as landlords in the parts of 
Gloucestershire immediately next to Bristol. One of the shields, with its ten 
crosses pattée disposed on each side of a chevron argent (plain white), is 
that of the parent family, Berkeley of Berkeley Castle.' The other, with a 
chevron ermines to distinguish, or “difference” it from the senior branch, is 
that of the cadet branch which came to be known as Berkeley of Stoke 
Gifford Cor Uley). More precisely it is the shield of this family’s founder, 
Sir Maurice de Berkeley, born about 12967 as the second son of Maurice 
Lord Berkeley who died in 1326, and the common ancestor both of the 
Berkeleys of Stoke Gifford (ending with Lord Botetourt) and of the 
Berkeleys of Bruton from whom came the Sir William Berkeley who 
turbulently governed Virginia under the Stuarts.’ These early decades of 
the fourteenth century, and in particular the years which closely followed the 
accession of Edward III in 1327, were a period in which this junior branch of 
the Berkeleys, with their own arms (which also appear in the side windows 
of the Cathedral Lady Chapel), and an accumulation of estates in 
Gloucestershire, Somerset, Wiltshire, the Welsh Marches, and elsewhere, 
were coming into favour and prominence as an important family in their 
own right. Stoke Gifford, along with other lands which had once belonged 
to the powerful Gifford family, came to them in the 1330's a few years after 
the execution of the last of the Giffords. Sir Maurice, a close follower of 
Edward III, was with the King at the battle of Crécy and died, in February 
1347, during the famous siege of Calais. 

Sir Maurice Berkeley’s successor was his son Sir Thomas, who died in 
1361. For our purpose this Thomas’ main importance lies in his marriage, 
in 1355 and shortly before he left England for the campaign of Poitiers, to 
a lady named Catherine Botetourt. This Catherine Botetourt was the 
daughter, and a joint heiress, of John, the second holder of the barony of 
Botetourt. As Catherine Botetourt was the only member of her family whose 
direct descendants outlived the Middle Ages, she and her distinguished 
relatives are important for the understanding of Norborne Berkeley himself. 


still of Bristol itself. 
2See William James Smith on the rise of the Berkeleys in the Transactions of the Bristol and 

Gloucestershire Archaeological Society, I (1876), 119. 

3Presumably either he or the Ludwells gave its name to Bruton Parish. 
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Sir John de Botetourt, the first holder of the title, had often, after his first 
summons in 1304-1305, been called to Parliament as a baron, and died in 
1324.* His family was of considerable distinction, he himself being in 1291 
Governor of St. Briavel’s Castle in the Forest of Dean, Admiral for the 
Northern Seas, and in 1314 Governor of the Royal Castle of Framlingham 
in Suffolk. The family had important interests in the Midlands, and showed 
special favour to the Premonstratensian Abbey of Halesowen near the 
borders of Worcestershire and Staffordshire.2 Thomas, the first Baron 
Botetourt’s son, died before his father, in 1322. Two centuries later there 
was still, at Halesowen Abbey, an annual payment to the poor of 15.8d 
on the anniversary day of this Thomas Botetourt and of his wife Joan (née 
de Somery).® The title passed to the first baron’s grandson, John Botetourt 
who was born in 1317 or 1318 and lived till 1385 when he was buried at 
Halesowen. He too had a son who died before him in 1369, and as that 
son’s only daughter died in 1407 without leaving male issue the claim to the 
title rested with any descendants there might be of the second baron’s 
daughters. Of these there were six, the youngest being Catherine, who 
married Sir Thomas Berkeley. Two of the ladies were nuns, one of them, 
Matilda de Botetourt, being from 1362 to 1400 the Abbess of Polesworth in 
Warwickshire; she had been elected to that office when under twenty and 
episcopal permission had specially to be obtained to enable her to hold the 
post.’ The other three sisters died childless or left no families which long 
survived. In Catherine's issue alone, namely in the long line of the Berkeleys 
of Stoke Gifford, the blood and barony of the Botetourts might be held to 
survive. 

The career of the Stoke Gifford Berkeleys was not specially eventful for a 
century or more after Sir Maurice's death at Calais. One of the family, Sir 
Maurice who died in 1464, lies buried in a splendid tomb in the church of 
St. Mark’s Hospital (now the Lord Mayor's Chapel) at Bristol. His tomb 
was long considered to be that of Sir Thomas who died in 1361, with the 
lady's efhgy believed to be that of Catherine, née Botetourt. The shields on 


~ Botetourt,” in The C complete Peerage of England, ‘Scotland, Ireland, Great Britain and the 
United Kingdom . . . ed. Vicary Gibbs et al. (London, 1910- ), Il, 235. 

5Part of the site ‘of Michaelhouse, Cambridge (now absorbed into Trinity College) was bought 
in 1324 from Roger Botetourt, the son of Guido Botetourt who is described as “nobilis vir.” Robert 
Willis and John Willis Clark, The Architectural History of the University of Cambridge and of 
the Colleges of Cambridge and Eton (Cambridge, 1886), II, 395. 

6“Abbey of Halesowen,” in Valor Ecclesiasticus, ed. J. Coley, (London, 1810-1834), II, 208. 
A return of the revenues of bishoprics, monasteries, etc., made at the orders of Henry VIII in 1545 
and edited late in the reign of George III. 

7John Charles Cox, “Polesworth Abbey,” in The Victoria County History of the County of 
Warwickshire (London, 1908- ), Il, 63. 
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the tomb, evidently repainted in the eighteenth century, bear heraldry 
(including the coats of both Berkeley families, of Zouche, de Somery, 
Gournay, and the or a saltire engrailed sable of the Botetourts) which is 
more appropriate to the earlier Sir Thomas Berkeley, and to his Botetourt 
wife, than to the knight whose tomb and effigy Cin the plate armour of the 
late fifteenth century) clearly derive from the years soon after 1464. I 
think it likely that the retouching of the shields was done at the instance of 
Norborne Berkeley himself, perhaps about 1764 when he obtained the 
revival, in his own favour, of the Botetourt barony.’ Another tomb in the 
chapel is that of Sir Richard Berkeley, alive from 1531 to 1604 and the man 
who first rebuilt the house at Stoke Gifford and left work which still survives 
as part of the present buildings. 

The Berkeley line continued under the Tudors and throughout the seven- 
teenth century; they were, by this time, the lords of the neighbouring manor 
of Stapleton which now lies within the borders of the city of Bristol. Richard 
Berkeley, who died in 1661, left a grandson Richard, who married Elizabeth 
Symes. This Richard Berkeley left a son George who died young, and this 
George was followed as lord of Stoke Gifford by his brother, John Symes 
Berkeley who was Norborne Berkeley's father. John Symes Berkeley was 
married twice, first to Susan Fowles who was the daughter of a wealthy 
London banker, and secondly to Elizabeth, the daughter and co-heiress of 
Walter Norborne of Calne in Wiltshire. She too had married before, and 
had, by this marriage, joined the ranks of the aristocracy. For her first 
husband had been Edward Devereux, eighth Viscount Hereford, who died 
in 1700. By his first wife John Symes Berkeley had no children. By Elizabeth, 
née Norborne, whom he married early in 1717, his children were a 
daughter, named Elizabeth after her mother and by her own marriage of 
crucial importance to her only brother, and a son named Norborne, the 
future Governor of Virginia. 

Norborne Berkeley was born in London, in the family’s town house 
within the parish of St. George’s, Hanover Square, in December of 1717. 
Of his formal education I have been able to discover nothing. No boy of his 
name was ever entered at Eton or Winchester," and the recognized works of 


8The shield quartering Berkeley of Stoke Gifford, Botetourt, Somery, and Zouche was also that 
of the Berkeleys of Bruton, Somerset (later the Lords Berkeley of Stratton). It appears, in Bruton 
Church, on the tomb of Sir Maurice Berkeley, d. 1580, and in a panel of seventeenth or eighteenth 
century heraldic glass in one of the chancel windows. 

‘For the precise month, see British Museum, Harley Miscellany, Volume 5 (on loan from His 
Grace the Duke of Portland, Loan 29; 716 F). 


Information, from a search of registers, kindly communicated by Mr. T. Lyon, M.A., Librarian, 
Eton College, and Mr. J. Harvey, ESA. Archivist, Winchester , 
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reference have no record of his being at Cambridge (the University of many 
Berkeleys) or at Oxford." His father John Symes Berkeley, having for 
several years, from 1710, been one of the Members of Parliament for the 
county of Gloucester, died in 1736.'* Norborne Berkeley, by 1738 when he 
came of age, was already the lord of Stoke Gifford and Stapleton. In conse- 
quence he was the owner of the “Berkeley Liberties” in the northern part of 
the Kingswood coalfield. As such he was a man of property and was well- 
placed for a career of wealth and influence not only in the county of 
Gloucestershire in which extreme southern end he had his estates, but also 
in the closely neighbouring city of Bristol whose growing industries, in 
those days of colonial trade and plantation prosperity, had an increasing 
demand for the coal which the pits and drift workings of Kingswood and 
Stapleton could provide. 

Within two years of his majority Norborne Berkeley rejoiced in an 
alliance whose results for his own fortunes were decisive. For in 1740 his 
sister, Miss Elizabeth Berkeley, became the wife of Lord Charles Noel 
Somerset, brother to the third Duke of Beaufort.’ Norborne Berkeley's 
father, as a Tory M.P. under Queen Anne and the early Georges, and as the 
Parliamentary representative of the county of Gloucestershire in which lies 
Badminton, came naturally within the circles where the influence, patronage, 
and friendship of the Beauforts was important. The Duke commanded no 
pocket boroughs, and at this time of the Walpole ascendancy carried 
comparatively little weight at Court or in national politics. But in 
Gloucestershire, and in particular among the county gentry, he was a leading 
magnate. It was not surprising that a member of his family, though at the 
time without prospects of the ducal succession, should take as his bride a 
lady whose father, himself of distinguished lineage, had locally upheld the 
Tory interest at a period when Toryism of the Beaufort stamp was at a 
discount. Still less was it surprising, in 1741, when the young Norborne 
Berkeley himself became a Member for Gloucestershire. For the remaining 

11 Alumni Oxonienses: The Members of the University of Oxford, 5-1886 ‘arranged y 
Joseph Foster (Oxford, 1888-1892), 1, 100; Alumni Cantabrigienses: A Biographical List of A 
Known Students . . . compiled by John Venn, Part I, From the Earliest Times to 1751 (Cam- 
bridge, 1922-1927), I, 140. 

12See William Retlaw Williams, The Parliamentary History of the County of Gloucester 
(Hereford, 1898), on the representation of the shire, as distinct from boroughs like the city of 
Gloucester itself. 

13The Marriage Registers of St. George, Hanover Square, London, Volume I, 1724-1787, ed. 
John H. Chapman, Harleian Society, Register Section, Volume XI (London, 1886). The wedding 
took place at the Audley Chapel in St. George Parish, now Grosvenor Chapel, South Audley Street, 


See Miscellaneous Papers of Edward Harley, second Earl of Oxford, on loan from His Grace the 
Duke of Portland in the British Museum. 
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years of George II he was to be one of those “Tory” knights of the shire 
whose status, to quote Namier in his famous book,"* was that of the “consuls 
of the county republics,” not treating their seats as did many Members for 
pocket boroughs, but building for themselves, within their counties, a 
primacy of popularity and respect. 

More immediately important for Norborne Berkeley were certain dynastic 
events within the circle of the Beauforts. For in 1744 the third Duke was 
obliged to divorce his Duchess, the gallant named in the case being Lord 
Talbot who features again in the career of Norborne Berkeley. The Duke 
was childless, he never remarried, and in 1746 he died. Lord Charles Noel 
Somerset succeeded his brother, and the one-time Miss Elizabeth Berkeley 
became Duchess of Beaufort. There could, in the political circumstances of 
the year of Culloden, be no question of a title for Norborne Berkeley, but his 
position as Duchess of Beaufort’s brother could not fail to enhance, within 
Gloucestershire, the position of one of the county’s M.P.’s. Another event, 
no doubt deriving from the fourth Duke's position at Oxford as Chairman 
of the Radcliffe Trustees, was the conferment on Norborne Berkeley, on 
April 12, 1749, of the Honorary Doctorate of Civil Law. The degree was 
one of several given to celebrate the opening of the famous Radcliffe Library, 
James Gibbs its architect being made an Honorary M.A.” on the same day. 
The ceremonies, with their indiscreet oration by the passionately Jacobite 
Dr. King of St. Mary’s Hall, were a notably “High Tory,” or Jacobite, 
occasion, but one need not suppose that Norborne Berkeley, despite his 
Toryism of a county Member, ever had any scruples over accepting the 
Hanoverian succession. Time proved him ready enough to get what he 
could from the third of the Hanoverians. 

In the meantime we find him active as a public man in Gloucestershire 
and Bristol. We hear that he was assiduous in his Parliamentary attendance; 
but Parliamentary duties then allowed more time than nowadays for the 
cultivation of one’s county interests at home. In 1741, the year when he 
became M.P., we find him as a “nominee” of Colston’s School in Bristol. 
This school, founded by Edward Colston the wealthy high Tory Bristolian 
who became his native city’ s great benefactor, was where the poet Chatterton 


4See Lewis Bernstein Namier, The Structure of Politics at the Accession of George ll 
(London, 1929), I, 7-10. 

15For a full account of the opening ceremonies, see the Gentlemen's Magazine, XIX (April 
1749), 164, 165. 

16Public Record Office, Letter of Colonel George Mercer to James Mercer, August 15, 1768 
(reference kindly communicated by Dr. Arthur Pierce Middleton, former Director of Research, 
Colonial Williamsburg). 
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THE BRISTOL AREA IN LORD BOTETOURT TIME 


was later a pupil. The “nominees” were those who nominated boys to 
vacancies. Berkeley remained a nominee till his death in 1770, and in 1746 
and 1757 he attended meetings for the purpose of electing new nominees."’ 
It does not, however, appear that he had any responsibility for the nomination 
of Chatterton in 1760. 

Another literary figure originated in Georgian Bristol was the poetess and 
famous religious reformer Hannah More, born in the schoolhouse of Mary 
Webb's Charity School at Fishponds in the parish of Stapleton. Her father, 
Jacob More, was a Norfolk Tory, who migrated to the Bristol area on account 
of a collapse of his fortunes in East Anglia. He obtained, at the instance of 
Norborne Berkeley who was both lord of the manor and treasurer of Mary 
Webb's charity, the mastership of the school. The date is given as 
September 1743," and Hannah, born in February 1745, was the fourth of 
Jacob More’s daughters, their mother being Mary Grace of the parish of 

17[nformation, from records, kindly communicated by Mr. R. E. Smith, M. A., Headmaster, 
Colston’s School, Bristol. 


8Louis H. Dahl, “Stapleton Past and Present” (manuscript history of the parish which is 
deposited in the Central Reference Library, College Green, Bristol), II, 315. 
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Stoke Gifford. The future Lord Botetourt’s act of patronage was important 
for the future of an Englishwoman of outstanding note and influence in her 
own time. For Hannah More owed much to her father’s good education and 
to his position, during all the formative years of her life, as a schoolteacher 
on Bristol’s outskirts. We also know, from her letters, that she was long 
friendly with Norborne’s sister, the Dowager Duchess." 

At the other end of the county lies Cheltenham. The rise of this spa, till 
it became one of England's leading resorts, was the greatest wholly new 
factor in the social history of Georgian Gloucestershire.” The process was 
considerably aided, in its early stages, by Norborne Berkeley. The mineral 
waters had been discovered in 1716. Some twenty years passed before much 
was done to lay out or embellish the new spa in a systematic way, and the 
full architectural expansion of Cheltenham was delayed till after the 
Napoleonic Wars. But in the years after 1738 a start was made by Captain 
Henry Skillicorne, a retired Bristol master mariner who had long been 
employed by Norborne Berkeley's mercantile neighbours the Eltons of 
Stapleton. Captain Skillicorne’s wife had inherited the site of the originally 
discovered mineral spring, and the Captain built the first pump house where 
visitors could drink the waters. No elaborate buildings were put up at this 
stage, but something was done to embellish and formalize the grounds. The 
well became the central point in a long, attractive avenue of elms. The 
design for this walk was provided, at Skillicorne’s request and perhaps in 
1743, by Norborne Berkeley. 

An eighteenth-century country gentleman was normally expected to take 
an active interest in such pursuits as the laying out of his private gardens, 
plantations, and walks. Here was one who graciously extended his talents 
to a public place in the constituency which he represented at Westminster. 
At the northern end of Old Well Walk one had a view of the mediaeval 
steeple of the parish church, whose pulpit and pulpit cushion were already 
the gift of Norborne Berkeley. We also hear that he was personally at 
Cheltenham during the summer of 1743; it seems certain that the infant 
Gloucestershire spa owed much to its young and affable Member of 
Parliament.” 

Nor were developments at Cheltenham the only aspect of life in 
Gloucestershire and Bristol in which we find Norborne Berkeley playing his 


19See Memoirs of Mrs. [Miss] Hannah More, ed. William Roberts (London, 1834), I, 80. 
20The cloth industry, whose peak was at this period, was of great antiquity in the county. 
21For Norborne Berkeley and his part in the early development of the spa at Cheltenham, see 
Bryan Little, Cheltenham (London, 1952), pp. 33, 34, 108. 
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part. There were other activities, in particular those linked to organized 
benevolence, where a County Member was expected to be prominent. We 
therefore find him as one of those who subscribed to the rebuilding, an 
event delayed beyond the year of his death, of the crumbling mediaeval 
parish church at Tetbury. In October 1754, a meeting was held in Gloucester 
to “commence a subscription” for building a county infirmary. It was sup- 
ported by Norborne Berkeley. He remained a leading benefactor, helped 
to approve the final plans, and still has the Berkeley Ward named after him. 
He was also a trustee of the Bristol Infirmary. Such were the benefactions 
by which a County Member had to maintain his position among those in 
his territory on whom depended his continued presence at Westminster. 
In Bristol, from November 1754 to November 1755, he was the President 
of the Colston Society, the oldest of the philanthropic societies specially 
founded to keep alive in his native city the spirit of beneficence which had 
inspired the founder of Colston’s School.” Berkeley's immediate predecessor 
and successor respectively were his fellow coal owners in the Bristol field, 
Thomas Chester (who was also for many years his Parliamentary colleague 
as Member for Gloucestershire) and Charles Bragge. The position was one 
normally held by a man of substance and distinction in the commerce of 
Bristol. Its tenure by Berkeley, the landed gentleman who was also one of 
Bristol’s suppliers of fuel, is a proof that he had the confidence of this 
important merchant community.” 

In this same period Norborne Berkeley also maintained a friendly contact 
with his Berkeley kinsfolk of the senior line. For in December of 1750, 
when the Countess of Berkeley gave birth to a second daughter, Norborne 
Berkeley stood godfather. The girl became notorious in Georgian high 
society as Lady Craven and Margravine of Anspach. In her memoirs she 
gives us a charming little flash of light on the personal character of her 
godfather. She mentions his generosity — an unwise generosity which in the 
end contributed to Norborne Berkeley's ruin—and tells us that when she was 
a mere child he often gave her two guineas at a time for the buying of toys, 
and that he also gave her a wax doll every year. He found that in fact she 
gave the money to the poor about Berkeley, so he told the girl that she must 
make a list, and that he himself would relieve their needs. Then when she 
had her tenth birthday, in other words in those last months of 1760 when her 
childless godfather’s prospects were specially bright with the dawning of a 
~ 22Information, from records, kindly supplied by the Honorary Secretary of the Colston Society, 


Alderman Gilbert S, James of Bristol. 
2At this time, in all probability, the second most populous English city. 
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new reign, he had a doll made for her, which was attired like a lady in full 
court dress.” 

Once only does there seem to have been a check to the great popularity 
which Norborne Berkeley, his charm and generosity reinforcing his 
influence and connections, built up for himself within his own county. In 
1753 a Bill was put forward by the Government which would permit (not 
automatically legalize) the naturalization of “persons professing the Jewish 
religion.” A violent uproar of opposition was unloosed; the frenzy was 
compared by some to “the Sacheverell madness” in the days of Queen Anne. 
Though the measure was passed it was very shortly countermanded. But 
Norborne Berkeley had been in its favour and Robert Ord, another Member 
of Parliament, had something to say of him when writing to Lord Carlisle. 
After passing the remark that “a man of dark complexion is scarce safe in 
the streets” he went on to say that “There is such a spirit in Gloucestershire 
against Norborne Berkeley upon this account, that though he is otherwise 
the perfect idol of the country, they are now quite in an uproar against 
him.’” Soon, however, Berkeley seems to have regained his local position, 
within three years greatly fortified in a way he could scarcely have foreseen 
when first he set out to make his way as a notable in Gloucestershire. 

For in 1756, having held his title only since 1746, Charles Noel, fourth 
Duke of Beaufort, died and left Berkeley's sister a Duchess Dowager; she 
remained such until her own death in 1799. The new Duke, Norborne 
Berkeley's nephew, was not of age for another nine years. By his will of 
1750 the fourth Duke had made over his London house (of which more in 
a later passage) to Norborne Berkeley and the high Tory Earl of Litchfield 
for the use of his son Henry, the future fifth Duke. 

The documents connected with the sale, in 1761, of that house to the 
Duke of Cumberland™ make it clear that Berkeley, along with Sir Robert 
Long of Draycott in Wiltshire, and John Ivory Talbot of Charlton in the 


same county, were the fourth Duke's executors. Of the four persons named 


4Memoirs of the Margravine of Anspach (London, 1826), I, 25. How generous Norborne 
Berkeley could be to a relative was shown in 1759 when Lady Anne Somerset, the niece of 
Norborne Berkeley as being the daughter of his sister the Duchess of Beaufort, was due to marry 
the Earl of Northampton. As Horace Walpole put it in a letter of August 1st to Sir Horace = 
“He (Lord Northampton) refused to marry unless she had £18,000. Eight were wanting . 
her uncle, Norborne Berkeley, has nobly made up the deficiency.” (Letters of Horace Walpole 
ed, Mrs. Paget Toynbee (Oxford, 1903-1905), IV, 286. 

2Robert Ord to Lord Carlisle, July 17, 1753, in The Manuscripts of the Earl of Carlisle, 
Preserved at Castle Howard, Historical Manuscripts Commission, =. Pithooath Report, Appendix, 
Part VI (London, 1897), p. 207. 

2%For details from the Duke's will, and for the sale of Beaufort House to the Duke of 
Cumberland, see British Museum, Additional Manuscripts, 21624. 
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as trustees or executors Norborne Berkeley was the only one whose own 
estates, like ducal Badminton, were in Gloucestershire.” Of the two 
gentlemen, Litchfield of Ditchley near Oxford and himself, who were 
trustees for the young Duke and administrators, in his interests of the Beaufort 
property, Berkeley was both by relationship and in geography the nearer of 
the two. His position as uncle and guardian of Gloucestershire’s highest 
ranking peer could hardly fail to increase his already leading position in the 
county. Indeed, one could probably, in the years between 1756 and 1768, 
find few men, if any, more important in this, one of England’s most 
flourishing provincial shires. 

Among the occasions for social gathering available to the Georgian 
country gentry a great importance attaches to the county militia. Norborne 
Berkeley, as well befitted a man of his standing in his county, was a 
prominent officer in the militia of Gloucestershire. His activities as a militia 
officer not only show him consorting with those of the gentry one might 
normally expect as his associates. They also reveal him, more than any 
other documents, as a genial personality; the picture given in certain private 
letters entirely bears out the impression one gets from such well known 
sources as the letters of Horace Walpole and the data available for his 
Virginian governorship. 

The official facts are that Norborne Berkeley was an officer in the South 
Gloucestershire militia by 1758, that in the same year he became its Colonel, 
that he held this colonelcy till he left England for Virginia, and that in 1762, 
on becoming Lord Lieutenant of the county, he added the colonelcy of the 
North Gloucestershire militia to his South Gloucestershire appointment. It 
may have been by virtue of his ofhcership in the militia that in June 1758 he 
went on the hasty, poorly conceived military expedition to St. Malo which 
was made, by Horace Walpole, the occasion for some sharp epistolary satire, 
not without references to the sudden impulse which drove Norborne 
Berkeley from London dalliance to the second Duke of Marlborough’s 
ineffective foray.™ 

The more intimate facts come from the private letters of the Jackson 
fsmily, the landlords of Sneyd Park, Stoke Bishop, an estate which now lies 
amid the residential suburbs of Bristol. The letters relevant to Norborne 
Berkeley are those of Robert Jackson, a young gentleman who was a 


27Draycott and Charlton are actually nearer to Badminton than is Stoke Gifford. 

28For Norborne Berkeley's part in the St. Malo expedition of 1758, see Horace Walpole’s 
letters to the Honourable Henry Seymour Conway and the Earl of Stafford in Letters of Horace 
Walpole, IV, 140, 147. 
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subaltern under Berkeley in the South Gloucestershire militia. They are 
addressed to his sister at Sneyd Park.” 

Most of the letters were written in summer or early in the fall, from 
Winchester or its close neighbourhood. For in the eighteenth century the 
modern military use of the downland country in Hampshire and Wiltshire 
was anticipated, at least in wartime, by the holding of large camps for the 
combined militia forces of several counties. Military exercises were 
performed. There was great and enjoyable social activity, and the camp was 
an important opportunity for contacts, both social and political, between the 
country gentry who officered the militia of their respective counties. In the 
winter and spring the militia would move into barracks in Winchester itself. 

Our first relevant letter was written by Robert Jackson from camp on 
September 9, 1758. In it he says that “Mr. Berkeley has now a Colonel's 
commission.” He says that Mr. Charles Bragge (of whom more anon) was 
in camp, also the young fifth Duke of Beaufort (born in 1744), Colonel 
Berkeley's nephew. He says that he was shortly, by the Colonel's invitation, 
to have the honour to dine with the Duke. He mentions the social side of 
the camp—the “consorts,” assemblies, and routs, also that the officers’ ladies 
were in the habit of coming out from Winchester to the camp for the social 
purpose of drinking tea. 

The next letter is dated August 17, 1759. It is a vivid account of a militia 
march from Bristol, through the Vale country of Gloucestershire, across the 
Severn at Gloucester, and so into the Forest of Dean. Jackson’s company 
(presumably from the close neighbourhood of Bristol) was joined near 
Gloucester itself by the companies of Mr. Bragge, Sir William Codrington 
of Dodington, and Colonel Berkeley. A general rendezvous was followed 
by ceremonies and festivities in the city. But Colonel Berkeley, ever mindful 
of the young Duke whose uncle and guardian he was, found himself “forced 
to set out to London on account of the Duke’s illness.” The extract reveals 
the extreme closeness of the bond between Norborne Berkeley and the 
Beauforts. 

Then in September we find them all again in the Winchester camp. The 
Gloucestershire militia’s life under Colonel Berkeley's régime was a blend of 
geniality and firm discipline. He “established a rule,” so Subaltern Jackson 
tells his sister on September 15th, “that no more than four men of a 
Company be absent at once.” On October 13th we have an account of a 
more relaxed scene. It is, perhaps, the most charming of all our personal 

officer, are in the County Records Office, D 153/91-183. 
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ictures of Norborne Berkeley. For on that morning the Colonel invited the 
scholars of Winchester College to see the militia exercise, and afterwards to 
dine. A long table for one hundred thirty was laid before his tent, and the 
officers of both battalions waited on the boys, together with “all the principal 
ladies of Winchester.” Then the Head Scholar made a speech of thanks, to 
which the Colonel replied, “that they deserved every distinction, and that it 
would be the pride of his life to reflect that he had it in his power to show 
them this mark of Respect.” The clergy were next on the list for 
entertainment at dinner, and in general there was, at the Camp, to be “a 
great deal of company.” Then in November, the militia by that time being 
in Winchester itself, Jackson reported that there was “nothing but 
Assemblies, Balls, consorts, and Routs almost every night.” He had a plan 
to visit London so as to see his brother (a ship’s officer under the East India 
Company), but if the Colonel objected, he would lay it aside. The Colonel 
did not object; moreover he was close enough in his subaltern’s friendship to 
make Jackson free of his London house, for a letter of December 8th is 
written from “Mr. Berkeley's house in Grosvenor Square.” After Christmas 
Jackson was back at Winchester, for on January 12, 1760, he says that 
“Colonel Berkeley mounted guard and stood sentry to-day as a private 
soldier. There is nothing he leaves unattempted to promote the good of the 
Regiment, and indeed the men perform to admiration.” A few days later, 
on January 30th, he informs his sister that the genial Colonel had “mounted 
guard as a private soldier, a corporal, and a sergeant.” The spell of duty at 
Winchester, and again in camp, continued agreeably into the last summer 
of George II’s life, again in 1761 and, as we find from other sources, in 1762. 

The last months of George II's reign were, for Norborne Berkeley, the 
eve of great changes. He had by this time built for himself, or had seen laid 
upon him by certain accidents of genealogy, a position of much note and 
preéminence in his own county. He was, one assumes, a man of considerable 
wealth. Yet his politics had so far denied him any place of great national 
prominence or court favour. Now, however, he was to take his place far 
nearer to the forefront of the political scene. 

George III's accession, coming in October of 1760, was inevitably an 
important opportunity for those, like Norborne Berkeley, whose politics 
were such as to put them naturally into the grouping from which there came 
the so-called “King’s Friends” and the supporters of Lord Bute. Nor was 
Berkeley long in establishing himself among the place-holders of the new 
reign. As early as December 5th Horace Walpole wrote to Sir Horace Mann 
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with the news that Berkeley,with two other Tories, had become a Groom of 
the Bedchamber;” this minor post at Court was the prelude to greater things. 
In 1761 Norborne Berkeley was again returned to the House of Commons as 
a Member for Gloucestershire. In either house he could now be prominent 
as a favoured supporter of the Government. It seems that he was fairly soon 
in the running, as befitted the close relative of a duke, for a seat in the Lords. 
For a Bristol newspaper, quoting from a London news letter dated May 25, 
1762, says that it hears “that the following persons will soon be created 
Peers, viz . . . Mr. Norborne Berkeley, etc.”*' In any event, it was not till 
1764 that Berkeley took his seat in the upper house. The rumour may, 
after all, have been no more than the normal gossiping accompaniment of 
Berkeley's definite appointment, in that same month, as lieutenant, in the 
room of the lately deceased Lord Chedworth, of the County of 
Gloucestershire, the City of Gloucester, and the City of Bristol;* it was 
usual, in such a county for the holder of this post to be a peer. The 
lieutenancy carried with it another post, held by the first Lord Botetourt in 
1291, of Constable of St. Briavel’s Castle and Keeper of the Royal woods 
and deer in the Forest of Dean. In consequence of his new position 
Berkeley became colonel of the North Gloucestershire Militia in addition to 
his command of those in the South. Other honours, particularly in Bristol, 
came naturally in his way. In July 1762 he was made an Honorary Freeman 
of the City of Bristol. In the same month the ancient and famous Society of 
Merchant Venturers presented him with their freedom. The minute, 
significantly enough, refers to his “services done in Parliament to the Trade 
of this City” as the reason for the honour.” 

The fifth Duke of Beaufort was not of age till 1765, so that Norborne 
Berkeley still had his important obligations in the supervision of his nephew’s 
estates and interests. In 1761 there had, under his auspices and those of his 
fellow trustees and executors, been an important transaction which concerned 
the Beauforts’ town house in London. For Beaufort House in Mayfair being 
large and costly to maintain, and money being needed to meet other 
liabilities, the mansion was sold for over £16,000 to the Duke of Cumber- 
land,™ the uncle of the young King George III who had earned himself 
" WLetters of Horace Walpole, V, 9. 

531 Felix Farley's Bristol Journal, Bristol, May 29, 1762. 

32Gloucester and Bristol on counties, their in 

33Information, from records, oe by Miss G. E. Whitaker, of the Treasurer's Office, 


Society of Merchant Venturers, B 
WSee note 26. 
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notoriety by his stern suppression of the Jacobites in the “‘45.” “The Butcher” 
did not long survive to enjoy his purchase, for his own death was in 1765. 

In these years of the 1760's Norborne Berkeley was also actively mindful 
of his purely personal affairs. His peerage and the development of his 
property were both among his chief preoccupations. 

Whatever may have been his hopes of a peerage in 1762, they were for 
the moment disappointed. Such an honour would, one presumes, have 
been by way of a new creation. But it also appeared that a ready-made title 
was available for the claiming, and that Norborne Berkeley could reach the 
House of Lords in another way. He claimed, as it proved successfully, the 
barony of Botetourt, and plain Mr. Berkeley, his standing in Gloucestershire 
being fully that of an aristocrat, could now openly pride himself on titled 
rank, 

We have seen how, in the fifteenth century, the barony of Botetourt fell 
into abeyance, the claim to its revival resting with the descendants, if any, 
of the six sisters of the second baron who had died in 1385. It could be 
claimed, as it proved rightly, that the Berkeleys of Stoke Gifford alone 
survived of such descendants. Norborne Berkeley, without question, was 
the senior representative in the direct line. An elaborately set-out document™ 
was produced in support of his Botetourt claim, and the case was heard in 
the House of Lords. Norborne Berkeley's point was won after some 
difficulty, and in 1764 he became Baron Botetourt. He had already, one 
presumes in anticipation of his success, resigned his seat in the Commons. 
Horace Walpole’s satiric comment, in a letter of April 12, 1764, was that 
“nobody cares less than I about what they don’t care for."™ But Norborne 
Berkeley cared a great deal. He had a lineage of which he could well be 
proud, and as Lieutenant for Gloucestershire he held a dignity appropriately 
and normally accompanied by a peerage. As a man of consequence so closely 
connected with a duke he no doubt felt, in those days of veneration for rank 
and growing antiquarian interest in things mediaeval, that a title of his own 
was essential to his standing in the realm. It must also have pleased him that 
his revived Botetourt barony was of such antiquity as to be fifth in seniority 
of all baronies in the kingdom. He had already taken steps to provide 
himself with a residence whose castellated dignity would match his baronial 

ride. 
. The original manor house of Stoke Gifford had probably been close to the 
parish church and village, some one and a half miles north of the later house. 


35A printed « copy of this document is in the County Records Office, Gloucester. 


%Wialpole to the Earl of Hertford, Letters of Horace Walpole, VI, 50. 
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Then in the sixteenth century Sir Richard Berkeley put in hand the building 
of a new residence, closer to Bristol and poised on the tip of a hill ridge 
pointing southwards to the city and falling steeply in all directions except at 
its northward approach. His house, gabled and with two slender turrets just 
behind the main front, faced eastwards across the valley to the territory of 
Kingswood Forest. To provide a suitable site at the tip of such a narrow 
hill promontory, a flat space had to be created by the building of a great 
artificial platform, whose sloping sides were crowned (and still are) by an 
arched balustrade. It was a stupendous work, the creation anew of a 
complete “infrastructure,” not merely the preparation in detail of a relatively 
easy site. 

Sir Richard Berkeley's house remained in essentials till the eighteenth 
century. Kip’s print, prepared for inclusion in Sir Robert Atkyns’ history of 
Gloucestershire which appeared in 1712, shows that little change had by 
that time occurred except for the alteration of some of the windows. In a 
century conspicuous for the replacement by classical mansions of mediaeval 
and Tudor manors the house at Stoke Park must, to the eyes of Norborne 
Berkeley at the beginning of his chief period of political prosperity, have 
seemed antiquated and inadequate for one whose ambitions and economic 
pretensions were so much on the rise. So in these early years of George III's 
reign he set to work on the replacement of his ancestral home. Naturally the 
existing site, with its spacious platform, and its scenic domination of Bristol's 
northern approaches, appealed to an owner so enthusiastic for the creation of 
walks and landscape, and to the deliberate making of a “picturesque” scene. 
Sir Richard's artificial platform was therefore retained, its scenic potential 
being heavily reinforced by its practical value as a podium for the larger 
mansion which it was now to support. 

The house at Stoke Park, despite a change of ownership and a drastic 
transformation in use and occupation Cit has now, for some forty years, been 
a home for mental defectives) is essentially as it was when its noble owner 
left it for the last time in 1768. Replacing the L-shaped Tudor manor, the 
house has a central block, and at the end of that block a pair of projecting 
wings, resulting in an H-shaped plan for the mansion as a whole. The limbs 
of the H end in three-sided bow windows, constructed and placed in such a 
manner as to exploit the splendid views, in particular that towards Bristol 
and over the park with its small artificial lake and the battered ruins of an 
obelisk. The mansion towers dominantly against the skyline as one views it 
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Entablature of the dining room screen at Stoke Park 


The orangery built at Stoke Park by Norborne Berkeley 
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from Bristol's northern suburbs, from Stapleton village for instance, or across 
the deep-set Frome valley from Fishponds where Hannah Mote was born. 
Its parapet, as if to produce a romantic or baronial effect, is castellated with 
eighteenth-century battlements. Within there are no Gothic touches, and 
the interior is almost wholly of the late Palladian or rococo taste. A few 
decorative changes were made during the long occupation by the Duchess 
Dowager from Botetourt’s death in 1770 to her own decease in 1799. 
However, one may safely say that the interior of the house (known to later 
generations as the Dower House, for it was often used by the Duchesses 
Dowager of Beaufort) is that which Norbone Berkeley created to reflect his 
proud position and equate with his notions of taste. 

A few interior features, a marble fireplace for instance with a bolection 
surround of the type normally found about 1720 or earlier, may have been 
preserved from the earlier mansion. The main staircase and its banisters are 
done in a style which would not be inconsistent with a period a few years 
earlier than 1760. Of the work which is unquestionably of Norborne 
Berkeley's time the best is found in three successive rooms on the eastern 
side of the house. At the southeastern corner, in the part of the mansion 
which well commands a prospect in two directions, across the valley towards 
Kingswood and over the parkland to Bristol, a charming little room, with a 
simple ceiling, is designed as an octagon so as to provide a bow window for 
the enjoyment of the view. Next to it a room has a stucco ceiling of about 
1760, with a rococo design which includes masks and foliage, and also two 
groups of musical instruments. At the far end of this eastern wing the finest 
room in the house is what was once the dining-room. A pedimented doorcase 
in the Palladian taste leads into a room which is subdivided, in the fashion 
of a manorial hall with its screens, into two unequal sections. The screen 
has four fluted Roman Doric columns which uphold a splendidly decorated 
transverse beam. This ceiling too is of the rococo school, with masks and 
elaborate foliage, while in the bow window the ceiling has a beautiful plaster 
basket of flowers. The room is of modest size, but of the utmost beauty, 
proclaiming amply the taste and discernment of its owner. I do not know 
who was Berkeley's architect for the rebuilding of the house; there were 
plenty of designer-builders in Bristol who could have done the work. On 
the two ornamental ceilings one can be more nearly certain, for they are in 
style akin to the work being done, in and near Bristol and at exactly this 
period of the 1760's, by a local group of rococo plasterworkers whose 
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principal figure was one Thomas Stocking.”” Out in the grounds the best 
Georgian building is the delightful little orangery. 

The print of 1712 shows that on the eastern side the mansion’s foundation 
ran back some hundreds of yards so as to form a raised causeway, or avenue, 
to a summer house at its end. This older summer house was now replaced 
by a charming little building with a pediment and four Corinthian pilasters. 
Here one can imagine Norborne Berkeley informally entertaining the most 
select of company. The whole estate was contrived for the pleasure of 
others as well as of himself. For on the mansion one still has the inscription 
MIHI VOBISQUE — “for me and for you.” The words were put up, so a 
writer of the time informs us, “in accordance with his (Lord Botetourt’s) 
benevolent disposition.”™ 

I return now to some aspects of Norborne Berkeley's political and offcial 
career. 

Going back to 1762, we come to an episode, not previously unknown, but 
further illuminated by some of John Wilkes’ correspondence preserved in 
the British Museum. 

The Coronation Banquet of 1761 had been humorously enlivened when 
Lord Talbot, the Lord High Steward, had been unable to prevent his horse 
from coming rump foremost into Westminster Hall. The incident provoked 
immediate mirth, while Wilkes also lampooned it next year (1762) in an 
August number of his North Briton. Lord Talbot was incensed, and 
challenged Wilkes to meet him at an inn on Bagshot Heath in Surrey which 
was a favourite duelling ground within reasonably easy distance of London. 
Lord Talbot turned for a second to his fellow courtier Colonel Norborne 
Berkeley. Wilkes himself, like Berkeley, was at this time a militia colonel, 
his unit being the militia of Buckinghamshire. 

The meeting was to be early in October. As things turned out the 
encounter was without bloodshed and the rivals parted, after stormy 
preliminaries, with jocular compliments.*” Where Berkeley appears in more 
detail than one normally attaches to a second in a bloodless duel is in the 
correspondence which passed before the Bagshot encounter.” He was in 
camp at the time, and on September 30, 1762, he wrote from Winchester 
to Wilkes. He had read various letters, and would “depend on the pleasure 


%From the section on Stoke Gifford in Samuel Rudder, A New History of Gloucestershire 
(Cirencester, 1779). 

39See Peter Quennell, Four Portraits (London, 1945), pp. 197, 198. 

“British Museum, Additional Manuscripts, 30,867, folios 190, 190 b. 


7 37Cf, Corsham Court, Wilts, a house in the Royal Crescent at Bath, the ae Fort and the 
ceiling (now destroyed) of St. Nicholas’ Church in Bristol, and Ston Easton Park, Somerset. 
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of supping with you at Tilbury’s the Red Lyon at Bagshot Tuesday 
evening.” His servant would attend him, as a journey alone from camp 
would cause suspicion, but “you may depend upon his following your 
direction . . . and that he shall not be seen where you would not have him.” 
John Wilkes’ reply pays its tribute to Berkeley. He asked Lord Talbot's 
second to “be assured that if I am between Heaven and Earth I will be at 
Bagshot . . . on Tuesday evening, and on Wednesday morning will play this 
Duett with his Ldship.” It was, he said, a real satisfaction to him that Talbot 
was to be “accompanied by a Gentleman of Col. Berkeley's worth and 
Honour.” He would come alone to the meeting place, and then, “my pistols 
only, or his Ldship’s, at his option, shall decide this point.” He hoped, so he 
told Norborne Berkeley, “that we may make a Partie Quarrie |carrée| for 
supper on Tuesday at Bagshot.” 

Other events of this decade were less exciting. Norborne Berkeley divided 
his time between his Gloucestershire duties and a newly prominent position 
in the politics of the capital. His duties as lieutenant were varied and 
brought him into a new official contact with familiar friends and places in 
Gloucestershire. In August 1762, for instance, “ we find him asking Lord 
Bute Cin a letter from camp) to obtain a baronetcy for the clothier- 
landowner Sir Onesiphorus Paul, the father of the second baronet who 
achieved fame as a penal reformer. In 1763, and again in 1764, we find him 
corresponding to Charles Jenkinson,” since 1762 an Under Secretary of 
State, on matters pertaining to his position as Keeper of Woods and Deer in 
the Forest of Dean.” He was responsible, in this Royal Forest which lay 
outside the ordinary administration of parish vestries, for repairs to some of 
the roads; other work of similar nature fell to be done by the Commissioners 
of the Navy who had a maior interest in the timber supplies to be had from 
the Forest oaks. In December of 1763 Norborne Berkeley sent a memorial 
to the Treasury on the timber to be used for the roads. In his covering letter, 
preserved among Jenkinson’s papers though the detailed memorial is lost, 
he assured the Treasury that “there is a sufficient Quantity of useless and 
Dotard Trees in Dean Forest to defray the whole expense of all we ask 
without detriment to the naval Ci.e., the better quality) timber.” Then 
followed an administrative confusion. Berkeley’s memorandum was long 
mislaid, but action instead was taken on one sent by the Naval officials. So 
in August 1764 Charles Jenkinson wrote in apology to Berkeley (now Lord 


" 41British Museum, Additional Manuscripts, 38,199, folio 123. 
#2Later the first Earl of Liverpool and father of the Prime Minister of that name. 
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Botetourt) to say that he might, if he chose, carry out the work on the roads 
and then apply for the payment. A revealing little incident, and one that 
proves the Royal Lieutenancy to have been no sinecure, and to have had 
its practical as well as its “sovereign” and ceremonial side. 

In these same years of the mid-1760's the newly ennobled Lord Botetourt 
proved his worth to the Administration by much activity on its behalf in the 
House of Lords.“ Horace Walpole speaks of him in January 1765 as the 
mover, or seconder, of an Address of the Lords, and in the next month a 
letter from Botetourt to the Gloucestershire nobleman Lord Sherborne 
speaks generally in favour of what the Government was then doing. An 
enclosure to his letter, so he claimed, was a proof that the Administration 
had acted, and was acting “in the Colonies for the benefit of the Mother 
Country, and that they are doing it with difficulty and risk.” In November 
1767 he obtained the Court post of a Lord of the Bedchamber; in the same 
year he became Constable of the Tower as his ancestor Sir Maurice 
Berkeley had been for a short time in 1328. At the end of that same 
month, so we hear from a letter of December 1, 1767, he was the seconder 
of the Address in the Lords.” 

The first seven years of George III's reign were therefore the peak period 
of Norborne Berkeley's prosperity, influence, and pretensions. One thing 
he lacked—a wife and family of his own. In the summer of 1766 he was 
aged forty-eight. He could still, so far as physical nature was concerned, 
have hoped for a family, for the Georgian gentry often married late. But in 
July of 1766, his fortunes as yet unclouded by the financial crisis which was 
soon to come upon him, he made a will’ whose terms envisaged the 
permanence of his bachelordom. 

The main provision, to be carried out under the supervision of Lord 
Barrington® as trustee, was that his houses and estates were to be available, 
during her lifetime, to his sister the Duchess Dowager of Beaufort, and that 
after her death they were to be part of the Duke of Beaufort’s estates. The 
Duke himself was to be his executor, but nothing was to be moved from 
Stoke Park till after the death of the Duchess Dowager (which event did not 


occur till 1799). The tidy sums of £5,000 apiece were left to his nieces 


~ For Lord Botetourt seconding the Royal Address in the House of Lords, see Horace Walpole 
to the Earl of Hertford in Letters of Horace Walpole, IV, 167. 

45The letter is among the papers of the Sherborne family in the County Record Office, Gloucester. 

Sir William Musgrave to co Carlisle, December 1, 1767, in The Manuscripts of the Earl of 
Carlisle, p. 221. 

47Proved on January 4, 1771, in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, and now in Somerset 


House, London. 


48Lord Barrington's family had close Bristol connections. 
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Lady Henrietta and Lady Mary Somerset. The Duke of Beaufort himself 


was to have £1,000 at once, in addition to his eventual right to the use and 
ownership of the estates. Numerous cash bequests and annuities were left 
to various relatives, friends, and connections. A cousin named Maurice 
Berkeley, said to be at Hatfield School, was left £100 a year, and £80 was 
put down for a Mrs. (probably Miss in our parlance) Jane Berkeley who 
lived at Isleworth. A Mr. George Norborne Vincent, presumably a blood 
relative of some kind and living in Berkeley Square, London, was well 
provided for with £300 a year. Three bequests which clearly need a little 
explanation are £100 a year to a Lieutenant Charles Thomson, then serving 
in H.M.S. Cygnet, £60 a year to his mother, Margaret Thomson of 
Edinburgh, and £50 a year to his sister Elizabeth, also with the surname of 
Thomson. A Mrs. Mary Hamilton of Petersham was to have £200 a year. 
A yearly income of £100 was left to Silas Blandford his “faithful servant.” 
Lord Botetourt “earnestly recommended” his successors to employ and trust 
Blandford, and we duly find him later as the Dowager Duchess’ steward.” 
In all, the annuities totalled £1,090. The cash legacies, with £500 to be 
given to the Infirmary at Gloucester, amounted to over £11,000. The Duke 
of Beaufort, whoever he might be at Lord Botetourt’s death, was to be 
executor and residuary legatee.” A codicil dated August 27th desires that 
Botetourt should be buried at Stoke, and that his body should be carried “in 
the most private manner” by his own servants. There was, of course, no 
anticipation of a far distant funeral at Williamsburg. 

A year after Lord Botetourt made his will he was beginning to be 
entangled in the financial difficulties which led to his ruin and, indirectly, 
to his departure from England for his Virginia governorship. For an 
explanation of the trouble one must go back several years to the early 1760's, 
and indeed, beyond them. 

We have seen how the lordship of Stapleton, with its consequent manorial 
rights over the coal workings in the parish, was an important element in the 
prosperity of the Stoke Gifford Berkeleys. The lord of the manor was 
himself directly interested in the exploitation of his section of the Bristol 
coal field. A Bristol newspaper of 1750 reports the death, at Kingswood, of 
Charles Arthur(s), who had been “Senior Superintendent of the Coal 
Works of Norborne Berkeley Esq.”*" Charles Arthur's son and namesake 


succeeded him in the post. The produce of the coal workings would have 


#9ouis H. Dahl, “Stapleton Past and Present” (see note 18), 
SBotetourt’s nephew, the fifth Duke, lived till 1803. 
5S1Bristol Journal, Bristol, February 24, 1750. 
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found a ready market among the domestic consumers and growing industries 
(particularly the glassworks, foundries, pottery kilns, and sugar refineries) 
of Bristol. In time we find their operation linked in a special way to one of 
eighteenth-century England’s most important industrial enterprises. 

The Warmley Copper Works owed their origin to the Quaker industrialist 
William Champion, an experimental chemist and metallurgist who traveled 
widely and in 1730 started experiments whose results led him to the 
manufacture of zinc.” For this metal he took out a patent in 1738, and in 
1746 he started his copper works at Warmley. He there made copper, 
brass, and spelter on a large scale; even by 1754 he had twelve brass furnaces 
and fifteen copper furnaces at work, and was making a wide variety of 
goods. He must already have been a serious rival to the older established 
Bristol Brass, or Brass Wire, Company which was also under Quaker 
direction. Much of his copper ore came from the mines of New Jersey, as 
well as consignments from Cornwall. His works would already have been 
a considerable consumer of coal. Developments set on foot in 1761 still 
further expanded the demand. There was the strong spur of increasingly 
unfriendly competition with Champion's old associates in the Bristol Brass 
Wire Company. 

In March of 1761 an account was made of the Company’s estates and 
stock.* They had twenty-two copper furnaces and fifteen brass furnaces, a 
wire mill, rolling mills, five water mills for making brass “battery” goods, a 
fire engine, and twenty-five houses for their key workers. They owned 
manufactured goods in warehouses in London, Liverpool, and Dublin. At 
that time the “only proprietors” of the firm were William Champion 
himself, Thomas Goldney, Thomas Crosby, and Sampson Lloyd; three at 
least of them were Quakers. But Champion saw great advantages in 
enlarging the partnership and increasing the capital available for the 
financing of future activities. The local coal owners were the obvious men 
to whom the Warmley Company might turn. So Norborne Berkeley, his 
old friend Charles Bragge of Cleve Hill near Bristol, Samuel Whittuck of 
the nearby Hanham Hall, Michael Newton, and Thomas Chester were 
sounded and found to be interested; they were, moreover, prepared to supply 
coal to the Warmley works at a twenty percent lower price than the owners 


For William Champion's pioneering operations on zinc, see Arthur Raistrick, Quakers in 
Science and Industry (London, 1950). 

58The correspondence on the Warmley t Company, to which frequent reference is made 
in the following pages, is among the Bathurst (of Lydney, originally Bragge ) Papers in the County 
Record Office, Gloucester, D 421, B 1. 
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of other local pits.* Champion therefore recommended the raising of 
enough new capital (“quick stock” as he puts it) to build no fewer than 
fifty or sixty new copper furnaces, thus converting the Warmley Works into 
one of the leading industrial establishments of these pioneer days of the 
Industrial Revolution. The firm's capital was in all to reach £100,000, the 
shares being eight hundred in number, each of £125. 

The proposal of William Champion met with the coal owners’ ready 
support. An undated letter of 1761, sent by Bragge to Berkeley, strongly 
favours the scheme which would strengthen the Warmley concern against 
“our grand oppressors the Brass Wire Company who have for long time past 
played us off and bamboozled us all by turns.” On July 5th Charles Arthur 
wrote to Bragge, by this time at the usual Winchester Camp where he could 
readily consult Colonel Norborne Berkeley, about the cupola foundations 
for the new furnaces.. We learn from a later document (of 1765) that the 
£125 shares were duly taken up by those whom one would expect to find as 
the leaders in the enterprise. William Champion himself had one hundred 
and twenty and Lord Botetourt (as then was) had a £10,000 holding of 
eighty. Other leading shareholders included Charles Bragge, Samuel and 
Charles Whittuck, Michael Newton (another coal owner), Charles Arthur, 
and some of the original founders of the firm in 1746. 

The next few years saw the full development of the great enterprise 
whose traces still survive at Warmley Towers; a fine bronze bell in what was 
built as the administrative block bears the date of 1764. The number of 
the furnaces for the smelting of brass and copper was greatly increased. A 
large artificial lake (now drained and used as a market garden but still 
containing in the middle its large statue of Neptune) was dammed at its 
lower end to provide the water power required by the “battery” mills. In 
all, employees on the spot and outworkers being reckoned together, the 
Warmley Company is said at its peak Cin the early days of 1767) to have 
employed two thousand people. It was one of the largest industrial 
establishments in England; the coal owners, Lord Botetourt among them, 
must have made great sums by the sale of the necessary fuel. 

But troubles were looming and business rivals were poised vigilantly to 
strike. By 1765 there had been heavy borrowings, and although in 1766 
Champion obtained the sole use, for fourteen years, of his invention for 


4Champion also proposed that Berkeley, Whittuck, and Bragge should reserve their coal fe the 
exclusive use of the Warmley Works. 

There are other letters of 1761 about the building operations. One of these was from 
Whittuck to Berkeley. 
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“refining copper for making brass by wrought iron and of making brass by 
Black Jack or Brazil vice calamine, and for making brass into brass wire by 
pit coal,” he could not appease his rivals or overcome the defective 
constitutional basis of so ambitious a concern. His capital then amounted 
to £200,000. But it was claimed that such a company, being “voluntary,” 
or composed entirely of private persons who were in effect its proprietors, 
could not have transferable stock or divisible shares. Greater flexibility was 
needed in the Warmley Company’s capital structure. Moreover, Champion 
wished to expand the capital itself to £400,000, and such an increase could 
not be obtained out of the pockets of the few existing private shareholders. 
Champion therefore worked out a scheme, so Bragge told Botetourt in a 
letter of February 8, 1767, for a Royal Charter which would allow the raising 
of share capital from a general body of investors. Opposition was, of course, 
to be expected from rival concerns, but with Chester (Botetourt’s old 
Parliamentary colleague in Gloucestershire ) still in Parliament the Warmley 
Company had a leading member in the Commons, and Botetourt himself 
was naturally envisaged as a “solicitor” in the House of Lords. From now 
onwards he becomes a key figure in the tragedy of the company. 

In a very few days after Bragge’s letter to Lord Botetourt the answer came. 
In a letter of February 11th Botetourt approved the idea of a Royal Charter 
for the Warmley Company; he promised that he would say nothing of the 
scheme till it had “passed the Seals.” But it never passed. By the middle of 
1767 the battle was joined, and though Botetourt and his confederates were 
sanguine at first they met in the end with failure and disaster. On June 12th 
William Champion wrote to his uncle Thomas Goldney. He spoke of 
petitions against the charter that had gone to the Attorney General, and 
anxiously asked when Lord Botetourt would return to London. Next 
month Lord Botetourt gave a clear sign of impending strain and 
embarrassment. He wrote on July 25th to Bragge. He reminded his friend 
that he was already paying the interest on £12,000 which he had already 
taken up, and that he was now asked to sink another £5,000 “without any 
chance for some time at least of receiving anything from either of those 
sums.” He was therefore reluctant to subscribe towards any further 
expansion. He went on, significantly: “Fresh money I have none, will 
contract expences, endeavour to make good my share of present engagements, 
and doubt not . . . but we shall close our lives with credit and character.” 

Three months later he wrote again from London to Bragge at Cleve Hill. 
He had been that evening (October 26th) with Lord Shelburne and had an 
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inkling that Lord Clare had made representations against the Warmley 
scheme. Lord Clare, as we shall see, was no enemy of Lord Botetourt, but 
he sat in the Commons for the City of Bristol, and was therefore the 
Parliamentary representative,“ and at this time an assiduous one, 
of the Warmley Company's chief opponents. Lord Botetourt therefore 
recommended that Champion and his friends should ask Clare at once for 
his interest with Lord Shelburne “without at all letting him imagine that we 
heard he has applied against us.” He still had no doubt of ultimate success 
and assured Bragge that he would “miss no opportunity to press hard.” He 
would soon be at Stoke and would then tell Bragge more. He ended, 
perhaps with more optimism than genuine hope, “All will be well.” 

The year 1768 brought gathering troubles. A letter of Charles Bragge, 
dated January 30th and addressed to an unnamed recipient who was one 
of the Warmley Company's joint agents in London, gives indications of the 
opposition now ranged against Champion, Botetourt, and their friends. 
The Warmley Company's opponents, though they included several concerns, 
were clearly suggesting that the sheer size of the Warmley undertaking 
constituted a “Bugbear of a Monopoly.” The Bristol Battery, Wire, and 
Copper Company were the chief enemies. They in their turn refined ore 
for copper companies in Lancashire and at Macclesfield, while there were 
four other companies, in various parts of England, who made copper goods 
only and not the variety of products undertaken at Warmley. The 
Gloucester pinmakers, though themselves unable to meet all the demands 
from the London pin sellers, were also in opposition to the pin-making aspect 
of the Warmley business. Botetourt had already been active that month 
against the Charter’s opponents. Late in 1767 a caveat had been entered in 
the Privy Seal Office against the Warmley Company's incorporation. Lord 
Botetourt, so the objectors claimed, was contemplating a fraud on his 
creditors by incorporating the Warmley concern as a public company and so 
defending his own private estates against the creditors of the company. 
By the end of the year the Patent of Incorporation had still failed to pass the 
Commissioners of the Privy Seal. The Seal was then in Commission by 
reason of the long absence from public duty of the ailing Earl of Chatham 
who held the office of Lord Privy Seal. Lord Botetourt became impatient, 
and on January 19th he had written to the Duke of Grafton with the threat 
that he would move the Lords to appoint a day to consider “a matter of 


He end his colleague v were ‘succusded, in 1774, by Edmund Burke and the New York-born 
Henry Cruger. 
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justice,” and that he would publicly complain of the elder Pitt's delay in 
performing the duties of his office. In the upshot the appeal of Botetourt 
was heard by the Commissioners of the Privy Seal. The result, again, was 
unfavourable to the Warmley promoters. 

As the spring drew on the collapse of the Warmley Company set 
inexorably in. William Champion, knowing all too well that bankruptcy 
was coming, withdrew some of his capital without obtaining the consent of 
his partners. The other members of the Company dismissed him from their 
partnership. Lord Botetourt and Green their London agent took steps to 
ensure that Champion did not retain the same counsel (Sir Fletcher Norton ) 
that they themselves had briefed to watch their interests. 

By July the company’s ruin was beyond doubt; it remained for the 
partners to save what they could from the wreckage. Three months after 
the letter on the subject of retaining counsel, a letter went to Lord Botetourt 
from Charles Bragge at Cleve Hill. He forwarded a scheme for the 
reconstruction of the company with a moderate capital, and so constituted 
as to give “reasonable hopes of good interest.” Bragge himself, so he said, 
was “completely ruined by the consequences of my infatuation.” He asked 
Botetourt to engage in the new undertaking so that he might thus recover 
some of his losses and encourage new subscribers; his name and influence 
were clearly felt to be of great importance. He reckoned that after various 
transactions, and the paying off of the company’s bond creditors, there 
would remain what the partners owed each other, “besides the total loss of 
all their money originally invested in this malignant concern.” The date of 
his letter was July 26, 1768. By this time it was too late to interest Lord 
Botetourt in any scheme which was centered on Warmley. 

Though Botetourt’s Virginia appointment was not dated before August 
12, 1768, the essential decision had been taken in July, and certainly before 
Bragge’s letter of July 26th. For on July 28th Lord Hillsborough informed 
the Lords of the Admiralty of the decision to send Botetourt to Virginia.” 
It was the King’s intention that he should repair to his governorship as soon 
as might be. So a ship of the line was to be specially fitted and prepared to 
take the new governor across. She was also to remain on the station in case 
the commander in chief in North America should think it necessary. The 
discussions which led to such a decision must have been in train for some 
days at least, perhaps for several weeks. Lord Botetourt must have been 
certain for some time of what hostile critics called his “retreat from 
distresses.” 

57P.R.O., C. O., 5/1346, folio 149. 
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To a certain extent the background to Lord Botetourt's Virginia 
appointment is well known and needs no recapitulation here. For political 
reasons the administration in London was anxious to have the Governor of 
Virginia (and those of some other colonies) resident in his territory. If Sir 
Jeffery Amherst was unwilling to reside® then a successor must be found, 
and there were many about the Court who could claim their reward for 
political services performed. But why Botetourt? He was, it is true, a good 
friend to the Ministry, and he had his own pressing reasons for wishing to 
put the Atlantic between himself and the Warmley creditors. These reasons, 
and his known qualities of charm and diplomacy, may well have been 
decisive, and the key to his appointment lies perhaps in private discussions in 
the parlours and lobbies of London, in friendly talks whose echoes have died 
away with no reliable account to recall them. Yet there was in Lord Botetourt 
a fund of knowledge and experience which would have made him more 
suitable than most noblemen for a post which needed, politically speaking, 
every quality which might make for understanding and sympathy in a 
situation known to be fast drifting towards conflict. Botetourt’s instructions 
were such that in the last resort there could be nothing but renewed tension. 
In the meantime it must have been known that he had points in his favor 
denied to some others who might equally have been sent to Williamsburg. 
For a Gloucestershire magnate who was as much a Bristol business man as a 
county landowner, and whose associations lay so much among the trading 
community of a port specially famous for its transatlantic commerce, would 
have had much knowledge to commend him to colonists, whether of New 
England, the Middle Colonies, or the tobacco-growing South. The sending 
out of Lord Botetourt was certainly a great convenience to the new governor, 
for as Horace Walpole put it in his letter of August 9, 1768: “To Virginia 
he cannot be indifferent.”” It may also have been a politically shrewd, and 
not unsympathetic, move by the British Government. It is well enough 
known in Virginia how strong an influence came, between 1768 and 1770 
from the personal qualities and genial temper, of Norborne Berkeley. 

We also know, and it is a small point which may not have been without 
its importance, that Lord Clare, who had long been Botetourt’s Parliamentary 
neighbour and was distantly connected to him by the third of his marriages 
to rich widows,” was in 1768 the leading member of the Commissioners for 
~S8T have no space here to enlarge on the sharp political controversy which followed in London 
upon Lord Botetourt’s appointment in succession to Amherst. 

Horace Walpole to the Honourable Henry Seymour Conway, Letters of Horace Walpole, 


VII, 210. 
©The lady was Elizabeth, née Drax of Charborough in Dorset, the widow of Augustus, fourth 
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Trade and Plantations, a body much interested in colonial appointments. 

The eve of his sailing for America seems an excellent opportunity for 
the use of what intimate evidence we have for a summation of the abilities 
and character of Lord Botetourt, as we see them from his career as a 
Gloucestershire magnate, and as a figure moving naturally in the high circles 
of Court and social life. 

He was a cultured man, anxious to take his due place among 
contemporaries whose taste and refinement were displayed both in their 
writing and in the physical adornment of their houses and grounds. But he 
does not seem to have been very highly educated in the academic sense of 
the term. I have said that he does not seem to have attended either of the 
two English Universities. His surviving letters, for the most part terse and 
to the point, are courteous enough but not couched in a flowing or profuse 
Augustan style. He seems to have been noted for epistolary briefness, for 
in his necessarily lengthy letter of February 2, 1767, Charles Bragge 
apologizes to Botetourt, as a “professor of the laconic.”™ 

Qualities more clearly evident are his conscientiousness and good nature. 
We also know of a generosity which seems to have been sufficiently prodigal 
to have contributed to his ruin. We have seen, from Lady Craven's 
childhood memories and from Walpole’s letters, how open-handed he could 
be to his relatives. Lady Craven also makes the point that although he 
neither played nor drank, he “gave away all he had,” and “ruined himself 
by unbounded generosity.” 

Our conclusion is reinforced by tributes paid to him at the time of his 
death. In the issue of Farley's Bristol Journal which was dated December 1, 
1770, a notice of Lord Botetourt’s death ends with the following sentence: 
“The repeated instances of his Lordship’s Goodness and Liberality in this 
Part of the Country, render Encomiums needless: let it therefore suffice to 
add, that many have lost in him a noble sincere Friend and Patron, and the 
Poor a generous Benefactor.” In Stoke Gifford church the inscription on 
the plain marble monument, which Botetourt had ordered to be placed on 
the wall, refers to his “Extensive Charity, unbounded Generosity, Ardent 
Friendship and Affection.” It seems clear that the tribute was no mere 
convention, but genuine and justified. 

Equally certain was his assiduous conscientiousness, in the duties of his 
station as a county magnate and knight of the shire. A county could not, 
of course, be treated so casually as all too many Members treated their 


~ 6lin a letter among the Warmley correspondence. See note 53. 
62See note 24. 
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rotten boroughs. A county Member, if he were to retain his seat, needed 
to be frequently in the district and attentive to the needs and aspirations of 
those whom he represented. Norborne Berkeley had a double responsibility, 
for the nearness of his estates to Bristol, and his own intimate involvement in 
the economic fortunes of that city, made it necessary for him to busy himself 
on behalf of Gloucestershire and Bristol alike. In the case of the Warmley 
Copper Company those interests clashed, but there seems to have been no 
disharmony in his long period as a Member in the Commons. Here again, 
we may turn to the memorial inscription for confirmation of what we know 
from other sources. For the tablet at Stoke Gifford refers to his “unwearied 


attention to every public good.” 

Norborne Berkeley was in no way a genius, but equally certainly he was 
hard-working, conscientious in an age when such a virtue was by no means 
universal, and not without a strain of shrewd ability and considerable 
firmness. For instance, his conduct as a militia officer was obviously a blend 
both of geniality and firm discipline, and we have Horace Walpole's 
comment that he took all Botetourt’s douceur “to be enamelled on iron.” 

Dominant above all his other qualities in the minds of his contemporaries 
were this douceur of Walpole’s letter, and his easy geniality which made 
Botetourt as popular a figure, so far as personal characteristics went, in 
Gloucestershire as he later became during his short two years in Virginia. 
His was the “complaisance” so highly rated in her characters by Jane 
Austen, and the Bristol obituary, referring equally to Virginia and to 
England, says that his “affable and courteous Behaviour endear'd him to 
everyone.” The Stoke Gifford monument speaks of “The politest, most 
engaging manners,” and refers to him, in capital letters, as THE FRIEND 
OF MANKIND. We see his social qualities in his activity at Cheltenham, 
in the dinner in camp to the Winchester scholars, in the report of him as the 
“perfect idol of the country [county].” Such douceur might, of course, lapse 
at times into a mildly courteous, insipid, ineffectiveness, and Norborne 
Berkeley does not seem to have been free from such a defect, a failing 
often found in some of the less able among the English country gentry. 
Here again, we can call Horace Walpole as our witness for a revealing little 
episode. In a letter of December 24, 1754, written to his friend Richard 
Bentley,” Walpole directs Bentley's attention to an anecdote, printed, in the 
periodical World, which referred to Norborne Berkeley under the appropriate 
name of “Boncoeur.” One day Berkeley had been out with a riding party 
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in the Duke of Bedford’s great park at Woburn. His horse got into some 
soft ground and sank up to its middle in the mud and water. Berkeley, so 
the anecdote runs with its account of a somewhat fatuous piece of 
understatement, “would not allow it was anything more than a little damp. 
Fourteen years later we have Walpole’s word for it that Lord Botetourt in 
his hour of adversity was “smiling in grief,” like Shakespeare’s Patience on 
a Monument. He was “totally ruined, and quite charmed.” But by then at 
any rate he was sure of his £2,000 per annum as Governor of Virginia. The 
time is near for our last glimpse of his sociable geniality before the English 
observer hands him over to the political cares and social diversions of his 
sojourn in Williamsburg. 

Everywhere he went Lord Botetourt was a good mixer and fitted easily 
and pleasingly into the scene. The voyage to America, and his first hours 
in Virginia, were no exception to the rule. 

As England was at peace in 1768 the number of warships in active 
commission was comparatively small. Most of the ships lay moored “in 
ordinary,” mere hulks at their buoys in the naval ports, unmasted and 
unequipped in such placid anchorage as the Hamoaze off Devonport (then 
known as Dock) or the upper reaches of Portsmouth Harbor. It was 
therefore necessary for one of these ships “in ordinary” to be specially 
commissioned, rigged, and stored for the task of conveying the new governor 
to his colony. The vessel now selected was the Rippon, a sixty-gun ship of 
the line built between 1752 and 1758," the last sixty-gun ship ever built for 
the Royal Navy® and later (in 1782) rearmed with sixty-four carronades.” 
By the end of August 1768 the Rippon had been detailed at Portsmouth, 
and was fully ready for sea. On August 29th, to accompaniment of an 
eleven-gun salute, Lord Botetourt went aboard in Spithead.” At the end of 
the month she sailed. The voyage, with prevalent headwinds against her, 
was due to take the best part of two months. Opportunities would be ample 
for crew and passengers to get to know each other, for likes or dislikes to 
grow up between the new Governor and Captain Samuel Thompson and 
his officers. 

But Lord Botetourt’s geniality seems here, as in other circumstances, to 
have had its triumph while the Rippon sailed slowly across the middle 
Atlantic. On their way across, when some twelve hundred miles east of 

‘Information kindly communicated by Deputy Librarian, the Admiralty, London. 

65David Mathew, The Naval Heritage (London, 1944), p. 68. 
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Virginia, they encountered a homeward-bound ship and letters were 
transferred. The day was October 9, 1768. Lord Botetourt seized his 
chance to write a brief note to Lord Hillsborough at the Colonial Office.” 
He said that all were in perfect health, that the wind at the moment was 
directly in their teeth, but that they were “in hourly expectation” of its 
becoming perfectly fair. He reckoned, as it proved a little optimistically, on 
being in Virginia in less than a fortnight. Then he ends, in a spirit of 
bonhomie: “It is impossible for people to live better together than the crew 
of H. M. Ship ‘Rippon.’” 

On the evening of October 25, 1768, the Rippon dropped anchor in 
Hampton Roads. Lord Botetourt landed next morning at “Little England”; 
at 10:30 he wrote, from Colonel Balfour's, a letter whose bearer was to sail 
the instant he received it.” He intended to set out for Williamsburg at the 
first possible minute Che actually left about noon), and he reported the 
colony to be “in the very best disposition.” He proceeded towards 
Williamsburg in Colonel Cary’s chariot; within four miles he was met by 
Secretary Thomas Nelson and his brother William. His first impressions 
had been favorable; there was much in the scene to gladden the heart of the 
man who had long ago drawn out the Cheltenham walks and who had 
contrived the lake and generally diversified the scene at Stoke. By the time 
that he wrote he had had time to inspect and appreciate the Governor's 
Palace. He approved what he saw. “My house is in admirable order,” he 
wrote to Hillsborough, “the ground behind it much broke, well planted, 
and water’d by beautiful Rills; and the whole in every respect just as I could 
wish.”” It was a far cry, in the tidewater flatlands, from the hilly 
Gloucestershire landscape and the “scenic” precipitousness of Stoke and the 
Frome valley below it. But the principle was the same, and the 
Gloucestershire magnate, with generous hospitality offered him by the 
planter gentry till the Palace should be fully provided with all necessities, 
could feel in these first Virginia days that all might be well. 


@P .R.O.,C. O., 5/1346, folio 175. 
P_R.O., C. O., 5/1346, folio 179. 
"Letter to Lord Hillsborough, P.R.O., C. O., 5/1346, folio 205. 
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DISLOYALTY ON CONFEDERATE RAILROADS 
IN VIRGINIA 


By Ancus J. Jounsron, II* 


Tue extent of disloyalty, especially of northern-born employees, on southern 
railroads during the War between the States has long been a matter of 
historical speculation.’ Even the degree to which northern railroaders in the 
South gave up their jobs in 1861 and went home is undetermined? The 
disloyal among the group that remained in the Confederacy have heretofore 
been veiled in almost impenetrable obscurity. The fact is that to this time 
not one northerner who supposedly stayed in the South to sabotage the 
railroads has ever been identified as faithless to the southern cause. 

Early in the war instances of disloyalty, suspected or real, occurred among 
railroad personnel, and these isolated cases have been the basis of generali- 
zations concerning the wartime conduct of northern-born railroad men. 
Individuals involved in questionable acts were seldom named, however, and 
one may only infer from the incidents that the participants were northerners. 
A typical experience was that recounted by Captain John D. Imboden, who, 
on April 18, 1861, while hurrying Virginia troops to Harpers Ferry, had the 
following encounter with an engineer of doubtful patriotism: 

I was put in command of the foremost train [headed west from Manassas Junction). 
We had not gone five miles when I discovered that the engineer could not be trusted. 


He let his fire go down, and came to a dead standstill on a slight grade. A cocked 
pistol induced him to fire up and go ahead. From there to Strasburg I rode in the 


*Mr. Johnston is a member of the Social Studies Department of New Trier Township High 
School, Winnetka, Illinois. He is currently engaged in —- a doctoral dissertation at North- 


western University on the iailroads of Virginia during the Confederacy. 


I“Loyalty” and “disloyalty” are relative terms. If a man residing in the South during the War 
between the States aided the North, he would be regarded as “disloyal” in the Confederacy, but 
as a patriot in the North. 

2For differing vi ints on these problems cf. Charles W. Ramsdell, “The Confederate 
Government — the Railroads,” American Historical Review, XXII (July 1917), 795; Robert C. 
Black Ill, The Railroads of the Confederacy (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1952), p. 28; and Eva Swantner, 
“Northern Control of Southern Railroads during the Civil War” (unpublished master’s thesis, 
University of Wisconsin, 1929), p. 12. 
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engine-cab, and we made full forty miles an hour with the aid of good dry wood and 
a navy revolver.$ 

Some contemporaries of Captain Imboden, however, had quite the 
opposite experience with railway employees. Thus, in 1861, William T. 
Joynes, president of the Petersburg and Weldon railroad, informed the 
stockholders that an unprecedented amount of business had been handled 
successfully because of “the zealous co-operation of all the officers and 
employees of the Company, and it gives the Board pleasure to bear testimony 
to the fidelity and energy with which they devoted themselves to the service 
of the Company.”* Likewise, when the loyalty of Henry W. Vandegrift, 
superintendent of the Orange and Alexandria, was unjustly assailed, Presi- 
dent John S. Barbour, Jr., hastened to reassure the stockholders that Vande- 
grift had “from the beginning to the present performed his whole duty.” 

The Vandegrift incident is unimportant in itself, but it is significant as the 
only instance in which a wartime annual report of the thirteen operating 
Confederate railroads in Virginia ever referred to a case of disloyalty, alleged 
or actual, no matter how flagrant the example.’ Discoverable instances of 
disloyalty are further minimized by the fact that railroad personnel not only 
were peculiarly devoted to their profession, but as a class they seem to have 
kept no diaries, published no memoirs, and were infrequently mentioned in 
the press.’ Indeed, most railroaders were more concerned with preserving 
their lines than in serving the enemy, particularly if it involved Federal 
occupation or destruction of the railroads and a resulting loss of employment. 
In any event, disloyalty to the cause their companies served was rare among 
railroad employees until despair and disillusion became widespread through- 
out the South in the winter of 1863-1864." Then it appears that the burden 
of keeping the worn and battered railroads going, on salaries that would not 


3Robert U. Johnson and Clarence C. Buel, eds., Battles and Leaders of the Civil War (New 
York, 1887-1888), I, 115. 

4Annual Report . . . of the Petersburg Railroad Company (Petersburg [Va.), 1862), p. 4. 

5Proceedings of the Twelfth Annual Meeting . . . of the Orange & Alexandria Railroad Co., 
. . . (Richmond, 1861), p. 9. 

6If all thirteen Virginia railroads had published reports for the years 1861-1865, sixty-five 
would have been issued. The Norfolk and Petersburg did not publish reports in 1862-1864, 
and the author has found no trace of such publications by the Manassas Gap and Winchester 
and Potomac railroads. Of the fifty-two reports believed to have been published the author has 
examined forty-seven. 

7Black, Railroads of the Confederacy, pp. 27-28, emphasizes the reticence of Confederate rail- 
roads to publish information concerning their F gereny Except for the occasional lists of 
officials printed in the annual reports, most of the men who operated Virginia's wartime roads 
would be totally unknown. But names mean little when biographical material is virtually 
non-existent. 
8Georgia Lee Tatum, Disloyalty in the Confederacy (Chapel Hill, 1934), pp. 20, 153. 
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support their families,’ proved too great a strain for a few who sought to 
hasten the end of the war by aiding the enemy." 

Whatever their reasons, certain railroad men in Richmond furnished the 
besieging Federals, in 1864 and 1865, with valuable information concerning 
the condition of Gen al Lee’s army and its transportation system, as the 
following letter from the chief of military intelligence of the Army of the 
Potomac attests: 


January 13, 1865. 
Maj. Gen. George G. Meade, 
Commanding Army of the Potomac: 


Our men came in last night from the Chickahominy, where they had met an agent 
who left Richmond yesterday. He attempted to come out day before yesterday, but 
was obliged to return on account of the imperative orders which have been issued to 
allow no one, white or black, to come in or out of the city. . . . It would seem that these 
extraordinary regulations were made for the purpose of preventing information going 
out of the real condition of the city, which is daily becoming worse. Gold has risen to 
seventy for one. Flour, according to the grade, is sold at from $600 to $800 a barrel; 
beef, salt, and all other articles steadily advancing. One of our correspondents, an 
engineer of the Danville railroad, sends word that on that road eight trains a day have 
been run each day lately. He says that within the past two weeks transportation has 
been provided over the road for 16,000 men from General Lee’s army. It is 
understood that it is intended to convey Hoke’s division, Kershaw’s division, and the 
brigades lately sent from Early’s corps to Wilmington. He sends some facts as to the 
number of men that could be transported in a train and the number of trains that 
carried them, in order to show that his information of the number sent south is 
correct. He adds that there are now forty-five engines on that road, fifteen of which 
are not in use, that cars and other transportation have been taken from the Petersburg 
railroad and engines have been withdrawn from the Central and added to the 


9As early as December 1863, President Lewis E. Harvie noted the strain placed upon railroad 
employees by the depreciating currency and salaries inadequate to support their families 
(Sixteenth Annual Report of the Richmond & Danville Railroad Co., . . . (Richmond, 1863], 
340). 

10When the operations of southern railroads during the war were investigated by the Select 
Committee on Southern Railroads of the 39th and goth Congresses, the committee was not im- 
pressed by those railroad officials who maintained that they had been loyal to the North through- 
out the war. The committee was of the opinion that the railroads had been willing to serve 
whatever side had the upper hand at the moment. Throughout their lengthy investigation the 
members appeared much more interested in proving that all employees of southern railroads had 
been disloyal to the North, than in finding the exception to prove the rule. Their procedure is 
strongly reminiscent of that of the Committee on the Conduct of the War. For full reports of the 
investigations, see U. S, Congress, House of Representatives, Select Committee on Southern Rail- 
roads, Affairs of Southern Railroads, Report No. 34, 39th Cong., 2d Sess. (Washington, 1867); 
and U. S. Congress, House of Representatives, Select Committee on Southern Railroads, Affairs of 
Southern Railroads, Report No. 3 (cited as H. R. Report No. 3) and No. 15, 4oth 
Cong., 2d Sess. (Washington, 1868). 
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Danville." By the last freshet the Danville and Greensborough Railroad is very badly 
damaged between these two points.'? It was a matter of rumor that fifteen days would 
be required to put the road in repair. The superintendent of another railroad leading 
out of Richmond, whose name and position are known to the commanding general, 
says that perhaps it may be repaired in ten days, but that probably fifteen will be 
required. One of our correspondents says, “Evacuation is upon everyone's lips. 
Commissary stores are very low;” and our other friends in Richmond send us word that 
evacuation is not only a matter of talk, but a matter of earnest. . . . Great depression is 
said to exist everywhere in Richmond. As a specimen of it the following is given: 
At a meeting of the board of directors of the railroad company, of which one of our 
friends is superintendent and was present, the president of the road, being the father 
of General Breckinridge’s acting assistant adjutant-general, came in and met his son 
there. The first question was, “What is the news?” to which the officer replied, 
“Damned bad. If Sherman cannot be stopped, there is an end to the business.” Our 
friends quite naturally send us word that the Union sentiment is largely on the gain. 


Geo, H. 


Five days later, on January 18, Colonel Sharpe sent General Meade 
further information concerning Richmond's vital supply line: 


One of our friends, the superintendent of one of the railroads, says that but little 
progress has been made in the reparation of the Piedmont Railroad; that fifteen days 
will yet be required to put it in running order; but he and others think that the 
Government will be able to rub through the present crisis in the want of food until the 
road is running.'* 


Sharpe’s final letter, written January 21, informed Meade that: 


The superintendent of the Danville railroad told one of our friends in Richmond 
that the connection with the North Carolina Central was completed; that no trains had 


passed over it yet, but that some were expected to come through to-day." 

The Petersburg Railroad ran between Petersburg, Va., ind Weldon, N. C. The Federals, in 
August 1864, cut it in two for the remainder of the war. The transfer “in obedience to military 
authority” of two Virginia Central locomotives to the Richmond and Danville for use on its 
tributary, the Piedmont Railroad, in June 1864, is noted in Annual Report . . . of the Virginia 
Central Rail Road, 1865 (Richmond, 1865), p. 42. 

12This road, usually known as the Piedmont Railroad, connected the Richmond and Danville at 
Danville, Va., with the North Carolina Railroad at Greensboro, N. C. It is unique that it was 
the only complete railroad constructed in the South during the war. In 1865, it was the last 
through connection between Richmond and the southeastern states, and was absolutely vital to 
the Army of Northern Virginia. 

The freshet referred to caused the management to insert a notice in the Richmond Daily 
Examiner, January 4, 1365, p. 1, stating that the through passenger train of the Richmond and 
Danville, leaving at 11 a.m., was discontinued until further notice. 

13The War of the Rebellion: A Compilatiin of the Official Records of the Union and Con 
federate Armies (Washington, 1880-1901), Series I, Vol. XLVI, Part H, pp. 114-115. Hereafter 
cited as Official Records. Italics in Colonel Sharpe's letter are mine. 

M4Official Records, Series 1, Vol. XLVI, Part Il, p. 171. 
15Official Records, Series 1, Vol. XLVI, Part II, p. 192. 
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The three letters just quoted are as close as the Official Records ever come 
to offering a solution to the identity of disloyal employees of Virginia 
railroads. Actually the letters only afford some tantalizing clues. The task 
of identifying the individuals referred to is quite another matter. 

Reference to Sharpe’s original letter reveals that word regarding the 
activities of the Richmond and Danville Railroad had been supplied by 
an engineer of that road. Unfortunately this clue is valueless. The last 
wartime report of the road showed twenty engineers among its employees, 
but named none of them.” 

Next, Sharpe wrote that he had received information from “the superin- 
tendent of another railroad leading out of Richmond.” This limits the field 
of search to the four superintendents of the other roads radiating from the 
capital. These gentlemen will be discussed after the other clues offered by 
Sharpe have been examined. 

In closing his letter of January 13, Sharpe offered what appears to be a 
splendid opportunity of positively identifiyng at least one of the superin- 
tendents thus far implicated, for he wrote that his correspondent was the 
superintendent of a railroad of which the president's son was an officer on 
General Breckinridge’s staff. If the name of this young officer were dis- 
covered, the disloyal superintendent would be known automatically. The 
scent, however, is soon lost. Neither the Official Records, nor the War 
Department publication, List of Staff Officers of the Confederate States 
Army; 1861-1865 (Washington, 1891), a compilation known to be incom- 
plete, mentions an officer of Breckinridge’s staff whose surname is that of a 
Virginia railroad president. 

Despite the unrewarding nature of the clues thus far considered, a strong 
case based on circumstantial evidence may be made against Charles G. 
Talcott, superintendent of the Richmond and Danville, the company which 
had constructed the flimsy but vital Piedmont Railroad between 1862 and 
1864. Obviously, Sharpe's letter of January 18 does not implicate Talcott, 
for as superintendent of the parent road he would be most unlikely to say, 
three days before it was restored, that fifteen days would be required to 
repair the Piedmont road, unless he were deliberately trying to give false 
information. In his final letter, however, Sharpe specifically stated that the 


16Qn April 6, 1865, one Robert B. Keys, an employee of the Petersburg Railroad, gave informa- 
tion as to the disposition of Confederate forces in Virginia and North Carolina. This My 
was his sole contribution, and it occurred so late in the war as to be of little significance (Official 
Records, Vol. XLVI, Part II, p. 607). 

17Seventeenth Annual Report of the Richmond & Danville Railroad Co., . . . (Richmond, 


1864), p. 421. 
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superintendent of the Richmond and Danville had given information about 
the Piedmont road to a Union sympathizer. Assuredly, Talcott might have 
revealed his knowledge to someone whom he believed to be a loyal Con- 
federate, but rumors were circulating and events were occurring which 
strongly suggest Talcott’s defection. 

On January 3, 1865, for example, an angry editorial appeared in the 
Richmond Daily Enquirer berating the inept administration of the Rich- 
mond and Danville in the following terms: 


The Danville Railroad is the great connecting line between Richmond and the 
sources of supply for the army now defending this city. Unless that road can be 
properly managed, can have a head and directory at least competent to supply trains 
with wood and water, as well as to repair leaky engines, and, above all, without honest 
and earnest men at the terminal of the road, it will be but a few weeks before this 
city will be besieged, not by the enemy only, but by the stupidity of the management 
of this road. At a late important juncture of military affairs this road was so 
incompetently managed that a great disaster was imminent, and only prevented by 
the interposition of Providence, and not by the enterprise and management of the 
Danville road. During a recent serious scarcity of rations, a train of cars, nine in 
number, came into Richmond with two cars for government and seven for individuals. 
Rumor is busy with a thousand reports of bribery and corruption, and military 
authorities are loud in complaints against this road. 

Mr. Harvie, the President, has been for several weeks confined to his bed by an 
accident that fractured a leg; and the road, deprived of his practiced supervision, has 
gone to ruin, in trains and engines, in wood and water; and what little is left has been 
purchased up by speculators and extortioners. Now this road is too important to our 
cause to be left any longer to its incompetent directory. The Secretary of the State 
Legislature owes a duty to take possession of the road, and, appointing a manager, to 
repair and run the road for the government and for the public. . . . 

There is a law which au:‘horizes the Secretary of War to impress the railroads, and 
if ever there can be an occasion for its enforcement now is the time. Surely some man 
competent to manage a railroad can be found, and he is now sadly wanted by this road." 


These are serious charges indeed. Surely Talcott would be aware of the 
use — almost the monopoly — of his trains by private speculators. A superin- 
tendent who permitted this condition to exist when the capital of the 
country was so hard pressed could scarcely be called Joyal. 

While the press was attacking the Richmond and Danville, John D. 
Imboden, by then a brigadier, traveled over its subsidiary, the Piedmont 
Railroad. From Columbia, South Carolina, he wrote Lee that it was the 
worst managed railroad on earth. The forty-eight mile trip from Danville to 


~ Richmond Daily ‘Enquirer, January 3, 1865, p. 1. President Harvie fractured his leg in 
October 1864, and did not resume his duties ml the first week of March 1865 (Eighteenth 
Annual Report of the Richmond & Danville Railroad Company . . . (Richmond, 1865], p. 4). 
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Greensboro had taken almost fourteen hours, and there had been no 
accidents to account for the delay. The wood supply was so green, wet, and 
inadequate that at one point they had been obliged to tear down a fence to 
use as fuel for the engine.” 

At last, in the face of mounting military and civilian criticism of the 
Richmond and Danville’s mismanagement, the Piedmont road, about the 
middle of January, was placed under new management closely supervised 
by army officers.” Talcott’s loss of supervision over the subsidiary road was 
followed in March by his removal as superintendent of the Richmond and 
Danville. Thomas Dodamead, late of the Confederate army and former 
wartime superintendent of both the Virginia Central and the Virginia and 
Tennessee railroads, was appointed to fill the vacancy.” 

Another thread in the web of circumstantial evidence surrounding Talcott 
rests upon Sharpe's account, in his letter of January 13, of the conversation 
at a directors’ meeting between an officer of Breckinridge’s staff and his 
father, the president of the railroad. Only one of the five Richmond rail- 
road presidents had sons old enough to be in the army — Lewis E. Harvie 
of the Richmond and Danville. That gentleman was blessed with four 
daughters and eight sons. The four eldest sons not only served in the Con- 
federate army, but all four were staff officers.” A final fact pointing to 


19]. D. Imboden to R. E. Lee, January 4, 1865, Records of the War Department, Collection of 
Confederate War Records, National Archives, Washington, D. C. Operation of the two railroads 
was complicated by the fact that the Richmond and Danville gauge was five feet, while the 
Piedmont gauge was the standard four feet eight and one-half inches. Governor Zebulon Vance 
of North Carolina stoutly resisted the Confederate War artment’s pleas to change the 
Piedmont gauge to five feet (Official Records, Series 1, Vol. XLVI, Part I, pp. 1166-1167). 

20R. E. to James A. Seddon, January 20, 1865, Records of the War rtment, Collection 
of Confederate War Records, National Archives. 

2!For Dodamead’s appointment and its confirmation in April 1865, by the Unionist governor 
of Virginia, Francis i Pie t, see Eighteenth Annual Report of the Richmond & ivlle 
Railroad Company . . . (Richmond 1865), pp. 5, 33. Dodamead had been replaced as superin- 
tendent of the Virginia Central by H. D. itcomb about July 27, 1861 (Richmond ily 
Enquirer, July 72, p. 1; July 29, 1861, p. 1). Soon thereafter Dodamead accepted a similar 
position with the Virginia and Tennessee where he remained until November 1863 (Seventeenth 
Annual Report . . . of the Virginia & Tennessee Railroad Co, (Lynchburg, 1864), pp. 13-14). 
The former superintendent of the Virginia and Tennessee, E. H. Gill, became superintendent of 
the Richmond and Petersburg Railroad late in 1861, or early in 1862, and served throughout the 
war (Twenty-Seventh Annual Meeting . . . of the Richmond & Petersburg Railroad Company, 
. .» [Richmond, 1862], p. 433). 

Inasmuch as the State of Virginia owned sixty percent of the stock of the Richmond and 
Danville and therefore appointed three of its five directors, it was within the power of the State, 
acting through the Board of Public Works, to remove Talcott and to + Dodamead, (Annual 
Reports of the Rail Road Companies of the State of Virginia, Made to the Board of Public Works, 
For the year ending September 30, 1861 (Richmond, 1861], p. 115). 

22L.. Edwin Harvie, John S. Harvie, and Sarah Harvie Wormeley, The Harvie Family (Richmond, 
1928), pp. 11-13. Colonel Edwin James Harvie was inspector general of the Army of Tennessee; 
Major John Blair Harvie served on Jubal A. Early’s staff; Major William Old Harvie was on 
Lee's staff as assistant to Colonel R. G. Cole; Captain Charles Irving Harvie, of John McCeusland's 
staff, was killed at Cedarville, Virginia, on October 12, 1864. 
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Talcott is that this same meeting was closer by a half month to the time of 
Sharpe’s letter than any similar gathering in Richmond.” 

In Talcott’s defense it is only fair to say that his position was an extremely 
difficult one owing to the wretched condition of the machinery and roadbed 
of both roads under his supervision. Although considered to be an excellent 
civil engineer, lack of experience because of his youth — he was born in 
1834 —and poor health induced by four years of arduous service may 
have been primarily responsible for his misfortunes. His actions subsequent 
to his dismissal do not indicate a northern bias or a desire to change his 
vocation. Doubtless embarrassed by criticism, suspicion, and his discharge, 
Talcott departed to Mexico to work for his father, Andrew Talcott, on the 
Mexican Imperial Railway. A little over two years later the thirty-three-year- 
old Talcott died of consumption in Georgetown, D. C., and was buried in 
Hollywood Cemetery, Richmond.* 

And so our task of identifying a disloyal Confederate railroad employee 
of northern birth yet lies ahead. Only four possibilities remain — the Rich- 
mond railroad superintendents previously mentioned.” E. H. Gill of the 


23The Richmond and Danville meeting was held in Richmond on December 14, 1864, accord- 
ing to the Seventeenth Annual Report of the Richmond & Danville Railroad Co., . . . (Richmond, 
1864), cover. Mr. Harvie, despite his broken leg undoubtedly managed to attend the 
one-day meeting. The next most recent meeting of a board of directors was that of the Richmond 
and Petersburg in Richmond on November 29, 1864 (Proceedings at the Thirtieth & Thirty-First 
Annual Meetings . . . of the Richmond & Petersburg R. BR. Co. . . . (Richmond, 1866), 
cover ). 

24Charles Gratiot Talcott was a brother of Colonel T. M. R. Talcott, C.S.A., of R. E. Lee's 
staff, and a son of Andrew Talcott, a native of Glastonbury, Connecticut, and Lee's superior officer 
during the latter's tour of duty at Fort Monroe in the early 1830's. Andrew Talcott, a West Point 
graduate of 1818, resigned his commission in 1836. From 1848 to 1855 he served as chief engineer 
of the Richmond and Danville Railroad. During the period 1857-1867 he was in charge of con- 
struction of the Mexican Imperial Railway, except for a brief interval in 1860-1861 when he served 
as chief engineer of the state of Virginia. In the spring of 1861, in his capacity of state engineer 
and at Lee's request, he selected points on the York and James rivers ™ the construction of 
Confederate batteries, but that was the extent of his contribution to Virginia's war effort. His 
final years were spent in the capital of his adopted state, Virginia. As to his and his son's action in 
wartime, it appears that, being of mixed northern and southern background, neither father nor 
son was willing to fight against the Union, nor would they serve against the South. 

Charles G. Talcott hell cnatied his engineering training under fis father's able direction. It is 

resumed that he contracted consumption while in Mexico, but his health was probably not of the 
st before he left Virginia. An obituary in a Richmond paper praises his faithful and efficient 
service with the Richmond and Danville. 

Soon after the war T. M. R. Talcott became afhliated with the Richmond and Danville as its 
chief engineer (TwentySecond Annual Report of the Richmond & Danville Railroad Company, 
... [Richmond, 1869], pp. 429-434). 

For Andrew and Charles G. Talcott, see Gustav Joseph Fieberger, “Andrew Talcott,” Dictionary 
of American Biography, XVIII (New York, 1936), 281; S. V. Talcott, Talcott Pedigree in 
England and America (Albany, 1876), . 258-260, 266-267; George Green Shackelford, ed., 
Douglas Southall Freeman, R. E. Lee (New York, 1934-1935), I, 103 ff., 480-482, 642; and 
obituary notices in Richmond Daily Dispatch, September 17, 1867, pp. 1, 2. 

25For two of these, see supra, note 21. 
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Richmond and Petersburg is a shadowy figure about whom little may be 
learned, but at least his road escaped the severe criticism directed at the 
Richmond and Danville, and Gill continued to serve as superintendent 
after the war.” It is doubtful if R. H. Temple of the Richmond and York 
River Railroad need even be considered as a possibility. For one thing, a 
sizeable portion of his road had been torn up to furnish rails for the Piedmont 
Railroad, and in the summer of 1864 the Federals disabled the eastern 
half of the road by tearing up and carrying to City Point, Virginia, thirteen 
miles of track.”” Temple, therefore, would not have been very actively 
engaged as a superintendent when Sharpe wrote Meade in January 186s. 
The remaining superintendents, Henry D. Whitcomb of the Virginia 
Central and Samuel Ruth of the Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac, 
were northerners by birth and had been associated with Virginia railroads 
for many years before the war.” Whitcomb faithfully served his road dur- 
ing and after the war. No evidence exists to cast the slightest shadow of 
suspicion on his loyalty to the Confederacy. In Samuel Ruth's case persistent 
searching in out-of-the-way places has brought to light a story unique in 
the annals of Confederate railroads. 

Ruth’s story might have gone unnoticed had not a knowledge of Sharpe's 
letters preceded the chance discovery, among the papers of Colonel D. C. 
McCallum, director of the U. S. Military Railroads, of a letter written by 
Ruth shortly after Appomattox. It was addressed to one of McCallum’s aids 
in Virginia and is quoted in full: 


Supt. Office R F & P R R Co 
Richmond Va April 25/65 


W H Whiton Esq 
Dear Sir 


You will pardon me for the liberty I take in writing you a few lines, but I am 
troubled about my Road. It is more than three weeks since it has been taken charge 
of by the military authorities of the United States. It is true 1 am running twenty 
miles but this does not give employment to but a small portion of the Employees and 
no pay to myself and I am in very reduced circumstances & al] on the Road are in the 


same condition. 


%Proceedings at the Thirtieth & Thirty-First Annual Meetings . . . of the Richmond & 
Petersburg R. R. Co... . (Richmond, 1866), p. 549. 

27Rufus Ingalls to M. C. Meigs, August 28, 1864, Official Records, Series 1, Vol. XL, Part I, 

. 38. 
: 28For Whitcomb, see Black, Railroads of the Confederacy, p. 28, and Annual Reports of the 
Stockholders of the Virginia Central Rail Road, 1851-1869, in the possession of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railway Company, Richmond, Va, 
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I should like very much if the Government would put the Road in operation at 
once & all the expense could be paid back in transportation in a very short time. 
There is /sic] three or 4 bridges destroyed & 4 only partially destroyed & about 8 miles 
of track to lay & a wharf to build at Acquia Creek. By working at all accessable points 
the Road could be opened in a very short time— 

I suppose you are aware that I am & have always been a consistent union man and 
nearly all the men on the Road are the same, but the President is one of the most bitter 
Secessionists in the whole country (An Original). 1 have been imprisoned on a charge 
of treason, treason against a Confederation of Rogues. | have done good servise [sic] 
for my country although I have been managing this Road during the war & should it 
be my fortune to see you I can satisfy any doubts you may have as to my loyalty both 
now & the past and therefore hope you will consider my case favourably—What | have 
said of the President of the Road & of my servises [sic] for my country please say 
nothing about nor let any one get hold of this letter as 1 may not be safe yet. I should 
be very glad to hear from you at your convenience. 

Your most obedient st 


S. Supt.” 


This letter unquestionably leads to “the superintendent of another rail- 
road leading out of Richmond” cited in Sharpe's letter of January 13.” 
Furthermore, it is possible to establish the veracity of most of the statements 
Ruth made. The annual report of the Richmond, Fredericksburg and 


Potomac, for example, sustains his account of the condition of the bridges 
and track at the end of the war.*' Even Ruth’s claim that he had performed 
services for the Union during the war is supported by signatures of General 
Ulysses S. Grant and Colonel Sharpe on a petition asking for a reward which 
Ruth subsequently submitted to Congress.” In June 1865, moreover, 
Sharpe, in recognition of Ruth's assistance, directed that he be paid the 
sum of five hundred dollars.” 

Ruth’s assertion that he had been imprisoned on a charge of treason is 
more difficult to substantiate. As late as February 18, 1865, his name ap- 
peared on a newspaper advertisement of his road.” If he had been arrested 
before the evacuation of Richmond, it is indeed singular that not one Rich 
mond newspaper mentioned the fact. Such a scandal would have been 

“29Record Group 92. Office of the Quartermaster General, Consolidated Correspondence File, 


1794-1915, U. S. Military Rail Road Papers, Letter Received 464C, National Archives. 

Supra, p. 413. 

3Thirty-Third Annual Meeting . . . of the Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac Railroad 
Company, . . . (Richmond, 1865), pp. 4°5- 

32U. S. Congress, House of Representatives, Select Committee on Southern Railroads, Samuel 
Ruth, W. F. E. Lohman, and Charles M. Carter, House Report 792, 43d Cong., ad Sess. 
(Washington, 1874), pp. 2-3. Hereafter cited as H. R. Report 792. 

33[bid., p. 3. 

Richmond Daily Examiner, February 18, 1865, p. 2. 
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grist for the mill of editors who were loudly condemning the management 
of Confederate railroads. It also is somewhat strange that Ruth was so 
concerned about having Whiton say anything about his services to the 
Union when his arrest would have made his activities public knowledge. 
The sole support for Ruth’s claim appeared four years later in letters of 
recommendation Ruth obtained from Grant's most useful spy in Richmond, 
Elizabeth Van Lew, and from the Union League of America.” Both of 
these rather biased sources call attention to his imprisonment and trial for 
life. 

The claim that appears most likely to be untrue hangs upon Ruth’s 
assurance that he had always been a true Union man. The evidence, as 
will be seen, shows that he was in reality an opportunist who changed sides 
when he foresaw the ultimate defeat of the Confederacy. It was a fatal 
decision for it largely determined the course of the remainder of his life. 

An outline of Ruth’s life may be sketched from the scant and scattered 
records that remain. Ruth was born somewhere in Pennsylvania, possibly 
Philadelphia, in 1818. After receiving some training as a mechanic, he 
moved to Virginia in 1839 and soon began working for the Richmond, 
Fredericksburg and Potomac Railroad, the third oldest line in the state.” 
Before long he married and established residence in Richmond. By 1858, 
at least, he had earned the rank of superintendent,” a post which at that 
time generally commanded a salary equal to, if not greater than, that of 
president.” 

When the War between the States began Ruth had spent his entire 
adult life in Virginia and was firmly rooted financially and socially in 
Richmond. It is doubtful if, in 1861, he even considered giving up his job 
~ $9, L. Van Lew to whem it may concern, April 15, 1869; and Andrew D. Washburn, for 
the Union League of America, to President U. S. Grant, November 22, 1869. Both letters are in 
Record Group 56, General Records of the Department of the Treasury, Application File for Samuel 
Ruth, . . . National Archives. Cited hereafter as Ruth Application File. 

%For the development of Virginia railroads before 1860, see Charles W. Turner's articles, “The 
Early Railroad Movement in Virginia,” Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, LV (October 
1947), 350-371; and “Virginia Railroad Development, 1845-1860,” The Historian, X (Autumn 
1947), 43°62. The Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac was chartered in 1834 as part of the 


north-south line to connect Washington, D. C. and Weldon, N. C. It began actual operations 
late in 1835, or early 1836, and completed its line to Aquia Creek on the Potomac in 1842. 

37Annual Reports of the Rail Road Companies in the State of Virginia, Made to the Board of 
Public Works, For the year ending September 30, 1858 (Richmond, 1858), p. 402. 

38The Richmond and Danville Railroad affords an interesting example of the relation of 
the salaries of president and superintendent. In the period 1861-1863 President Harvie received 
$3,000, while fT rintendent Talcott was paid $2,500 in 1861, $3,333 in 1862, and $4,166 in 
1863. In 1864 Harvie's salary jumped to pr while Talcott’s soared to $9,000 (Fourteenth- 
Seventeenth Annual Report of the Richmond & Danville Railroad Co., . . . (Richmond, 1861-64), 


pp: 163, 246, 355, and 420 respectively ). 
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in order to return to Pennsylvania. Indeed, he would have been a stranger 
in his native state. It is much more likely that he, like most railroad men 
of the day, considered his first duty to be to the railroad, and immediate 
or future political developments probably concerned him little. 

How strenuously Ruth wrestled with his conscience on the eve of war 
we shall never know. The fact is he remained at his post and served the 
Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac as ably and conscientiously during 
the greater part of the war as he had before. True, there was grumbling 
about the inefficiency of the line for failing to adequately supply Lee's 
army at Fredericksburg in the winter of 1862-1863, but the single-track 
Orange and Alexandria and Virginia Central roads had been similarly 
criticized in the preceding winter when the army was at Manassas and 
Centreville. Although the Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac lost 
control of its Fredericksburg-Aquia Creek section early in 1862, Ruth 
managed to operate the remainder of the line to the vicinity of Fredericks- 
burg until March 1865, when the destruction of several bridges brought 
an end to operations.” Before this final catastrophe the passage of the 
armies of Grant and Lee in the spring of 1864 had scourged the countryside 
and the Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac had become a road that 
led to nowhere in particular. Meanwhile Superintendent Ruth had become 
secret agent Ruth. 

The date of Ruth’s defection may be accurately fixed by the information 
he forwarded to the Federals. Sometime early in the fall of 1864 he sent 
details of the strength of forces guarding the principal bridges of the Virginia 
Central and his own road to Colonel Sharpe through Charles M. Carter, a 
Virginian employed as a secret messenger by that officer. Later in the fall 
Ruth notified the Federals that large quantities of bacon smuggled in to the 
Northern Neck from Maryland were being shipped to Richmond on his 
road. When Lee sent reinforcements to Wilmington, North Carolina, just 
before Christmas, 1864, Ruth advised Sharpe as to the exact numbers sent. 
In January 1865, he relayed important information concerning the rapidly 
deteriorating condition of the railroads and consequent shortage of commis- 


W. Turner, “The Richmond, Fredericksburg, and Potomac Railroad at War, 1861-1865," The 
Historian, VIII (Spring 1946), 111-130. 

40While Ruth was revealing the movements of Lee's troops his name en on the following 
Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac announcement: “NOTICE. Contributions of food to 
the New Year's day dinner for the soldiers in Gen. Lee's army and in the hospitals in this city, 
will be brought over this railroad, free of charge, by any train. . . . S. Ruth, Supt.” (Richmond 
Sentinel, December 24, 1864, p. 2). 


+ 
| sary and quartermaster stores in Richmond and Petersburg. Sharpe's letters 
~ 39Wartime - of the Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac are described in Charles 
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of January 13 and 18 conveyed this news to Meade. In February, Ruth 
furnished details of General Jubal A. Early’s command in the Valley shortly 
before its final defeat by General Philip H. Sheridan. Ruth, in March, con- 
trived to pass on word of Lee's impending attack on Fort Stedman, as well 
as of the strength, or rather lack thereof, of Confederate forces in South- 
western Virginia just before General George Stoneman launched his final 
raid on the twentieth. One of Ruth’s last messages told the Federals that a 
trainload of tobacco was to be shipped on his road to Hamilton's Crossing, 
below Fredericksburg, whence it was to be hauled overland to be exchanged 
for northern bacon.” Acting promptly upon this information, the Federals 
staged a raid on March 7, and the entire trainload of twenty-eight cars of 
tobacco was burned. 

Ruth’s activities as a spy apparently came to an end before the middle of 
March 1865. This may be explained by his alleged arrest on a treason 
charge, but it does not indicate why his confederate in espionage, F. W. E. 
Lohman, who either was or later became a saloon keeper,” also stopped 
forwarding information, unless, of course, the whole ring was broken up 
at once. Ruth’s imprisonment was necessarily brief for he was undoubtedly 
released when Federal troops occupied Richmond on April 3. Immediately 
he resumed his position with the Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac 
and began importuning the government in Washington for aid in restor- 
ing his line.” 

The explanation of how Ruth so easily regained his position on a railroad 
headed by the ardent secessionist, Peter V. Daniel, Jr., is not difficult. First, 
Ruth might have appealed to officers of the Army of the Potomac who were 
acquainted with his activities. Second, the Republican governor of loyal 
Virginia, Francis H. Pierpont, hastened from Alexandria to Richmond 
immediately after its capture, and busily set about replacing rebel railroad 
employees with men of Unionist sentiment.” He naturally would have 


41A detailed list of the information Ruth supplied the Federal army is printed in H. R. R 
792, pp. 1-2, and U. S. Congress, House of Representatives, Select Committee on Southern Rail- 
aes A 4 W. E. Lohman, Samuel Ruth, Deceased, and Charles M. Carter, House Report 823, 
44th Cong., 2d Sess. (Washington, 1876), pp. 1-2. Hereafter cited as H. R. Report 823. 

42Thirty-Third Annual Meeting . . . of the Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac Railroad 
Company, . . . (Richmond, 1865), p. 4; and J. B. Jones, A Rebel War Clerk's Diary at the 
Confederate States Capital (New York, 1935), Il, 443, 451. On March 7 and 9, Jones was 
rather pleased with the turn of events at Hamilton's Crossing because he believed the tobacco 
belonged to speculators. By March 17, however, he had discovered that it really was the property 
of the government. 

“Dean Dudley & Co., Richmond Directory, Containing a General Directory of the Citizens... 
(Richmond, 1870), p. 99. 

“Supra, pp. 418-419. 

“SFighteenth Annual Report of the Richmond & Danville Railroad Company . . . (Richmond, 


1865), pp. 4°5- 
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insisted upon the restoration of Ruth to his position. The fact that the 
majority of the stock of the Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac was 
owned in Philadelphia accounts more for Ruth's retention of the office of 
superintendent until 1869 than for his ability to regain it in April 1865. 


In spite of his success in regaining and retaining his position, Ruth never 
again enjoyed peace of mind. Judging from the reference to his reduced 
circumstances in the letter of April 25, 1865, and from the scant list of 
his personal property in the records of his estate, he may have lost his home 
and possessions in the fire that destroyed much of Richmond in the evacua- 
tion of April 2, 1865.“ Financially he was never prosperous after the war. 
But more galling still was the humiliation of daily association with men 
who knew well of his aid to the enemy in wartime. If not in outright 
ostracism by the society of which he was once a part, Ruth was continually 
made to remember the error of his ways by other means. Thus, as early as 
1865, a former Confederate officer, E. T. D. Myers, was hired by the Rich- 
mond, Fredericksburg and Potomac to rebuild its bridges.” This task had 
formerly been the responsibility of the road’s superintendent. The cumulative 
effects of the almost daily reminders of his transgression against Virginia 
may have undermined Ruth’s health. In 1869, he saw a way out of his 
embarrassing position and he took it. 

President Grant had barely been installed in office when Ruth began 
petitioning for a post in the internal revenue service in Virginia. At some- 
time or other he had become a Republican, but he had had to wait until 
Grant's inauguration to ask for political recognition of his wartime services. 
On March 29, 1869, Ruth’s formal application was forwarded to Columbus 
Delano, commissioner of internal revenue. It was followed nine days later, 
on April 7, by a general petition containing about twenty signatures. Mean- 
while letters of recommendation were being obtained from Samuel M. 
Felton, president of the Pennsylvania Steel Company and wartime head 
of the Philadelphia, Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad; from Morris 
Wheeler and Company, an iron manufacturer, and from the Baldwin 


4H. R. Report 3, p. 17. 

Supra, p. 418. 

The actual value of his property at the time of his death was $2,724.25 (Chancery Court of 
the City of Richmond, Richmond, Virginia, “Inventory of the Estate of Samuel Ruth, deceased,” 
Fiduciary Account Book 4, p. 557). The Richmond Whig, April 12, 1865, p. 3, printed a list of 
owners of buildings destroyed in the fire of April 2-3. Ruth’s name did not appear on the list, 
but the editors made no claim of complete accuracy. 

“Thirty-Third Annual Meeting . . . of the Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac Railroad 
Company, . . . (Richmond, 1865), p. 5. Myers eventually obtained Ruth’s position when the 


latter resigned in 1869. 
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Locomotive Works, both of Philadelphia; from Elizabeth Van Lew, former 
Federal spy and recently appointed postmaster of Richmond; from the 
president of the newly organized Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, Williams 
C. Wickham, also famous as a Confederate cavalryman; and, finally, from 
the Richmond branch of the Union League of America. The letters from 
business men stressed his ability as a railroad superintendent, while Miss 
Van Lew and the Union League emphasized his suffering as a staunch 
Republican at the hands of the former Confederates of Virginia. 

Not until late in November 1869, did commissioner Delano finally agree 
to appoint Ruth collector of internal revenue for the Second District of 
Virginia. He then experienced considerable difficulty in finding citizens 
to be sureties on the required bond of $100,000." More than three weeks 
had passed when Ruth wired a Washington friend urging him to see the 
President and Delano in order to obtain a few days grace. At last, after 
a visit to friends in Petersburg, Ruth supplied the necessary bond on 
December 23, 1869, and received the Treasury Department's approval on 
January 10, 1870. His commission as collector was made retroactive to 
November 29, 1869.” 

For a little more than a year Ruth commuted between Richmond and 
Petersburg carrying on his work as collector. Early in 1871 he experienced 
a severe heart attack and his duties had to be performed by an assistant.” 
In December of that year he sent his resignation to the President asking to 
be relieved no later than the end of the year because of a “severe and 
protracted illness.” 

Death came quickly to this man whose spirit had been broken in the 
postwar years. He died, at the age of fifty-four, in Richmond on August 14, 


Ruth See File. The letters bear dates ranging from March 29 to November 22, 1869. 


Light is shed on the reason for Governor Pierpont’s confirmation, in 1865, of Thomas Dodamead’s 
appointment as superintendent of the Richmond and Danville (supra, note 21), by the latter's 
endorsement on Ruth's petition of March 29, 1869. Dodamead, obviously in sympathy with Ruth, 
added after his signature that no one in the United States was better qualified for the collector's 
job and none could “fill the position with more integrity” (ibid., application letter dated March 
29, 1869, p. 2). 

5I[bid., George C. Alden to Hon. C. Delano, December 10, 1869. 

S2bid., S. Ruth to Dr. A, Sharp, December 20, 1869, The back of this telegram bears the 
following endorsement by the President; “Mr. Ruth is, no doubt, the best man we can get. 
U, S. Grant.” 

53Record Group 39, Records of the Bureau of Accounts (Treasury), Surety Bonds given by 
Samuel Ruth . . . , National Archives. 

Ruth Application File, Otis F. Presbrey to Hon. J. W, Douglass, December 8, 1871. 

55[bid., S. Ruth to Gen. U. S. Grant, President of the United States, December 2, 1871. 
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1872.” Death, however, spared him the final touch of irony — on August 
11, 1876, the congressional committee on war claims acted upon Ruth's 
eleven-year-old request for compensation for his wartime service to the 
Federals by deciding “that much information of a similar character was 
frequently furnished by local citizens uninfluenced by money or hope of 
reward,” and therefore the petition should not be granted.” 

The explanation of the relatively low incidence of disloyalty on Con- 
federate railroads is two-fold. First, it has been generally assumed that a 
goodly proportion of railroad jobs in the ante-bellum South were held by 
northerners. This belief seems to be derived from the fact that quite a few 
of the specialized managerial positions were occupied by men of northern 
origin,™ but the rank and file were overwhelmingly of southern birth. This 
follows from the fact that prewar southern railroads were primarily local 
affairs created to serve local communities and to give employment to local 
people. The majority of railroad jobs required no great degree of specializa- 
tion before the war, and talent was neither imported nor attracted by 
prevalent wage scales.” Thus the supposedly large and potentially potent 
fifth-column of northern railroad workers in the South really did not exist. 

A second reason for the rarity of disloyalty is simply that Confederate 
railroaders were overwhelmingly loyal to their employers and the cause of 
the South. This is supported by evidence gleaned from the papers of the 
Select Committee on Southern Railroads, the railroad annual reports, the 
Official Records, and the newspapers. Only a small minority of northern- 
born employees of Confederate railroads, as indicated by the records, ever 
actively participated in deeds detrimental to the southern cause. Even the 
potentially disloyal were prevented from intriguing with the enemy by 
the harsh responsibilities of wartime and the fear of attracting Confederate 
seizure and operation of the railroads or, worse still, Federal occupation or 
destruction leading to unemployment followed by conscription. Further- 
more, it should be noted that of the disloyal minority some, at least, were 
motivated by self-interest rather than by a high degree of patriotism. This 


action on June 22, 1874 CH. R. Report 792, pp. 1-4). The Forty-Third Congress failed to act, 
however, and the petition was rejected by the next Congress in 1876. 
58In Virginia, in 1861, however, the majority of the presidents of the thirteen Confederate 
operated railroads of the state were Virginians and the others were from southern states. 
Charles W. Turner, “Early Virginia Railroad Entrepreneurs and Personnel,” Virginia Magazine 
of History and Biography, LVIII (July 1950), 334. 


4 
Virginia Bureau of Vital Statistics, Richmond. The attending physician was Dr. Hunter 
McGuire, late of Stonewall Jackson's staff. No obituary of Ruth appeared in the Richmond papers. 
57H. R. Report 823, pp. 1-2. The petition was originally submitted to Secretary of War Stanton 
in 1865, but was not acted upon by that official's successor until March 8, 1872. Subsequently, 
the committee on war claims of the Forty-Third Congress ist Session, recommended favor able 
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is clearly indicated by the fact that acts of disloyalty which have been dis- 


covered occurred late in the war or in areas immediately threatened by 
Federal troops. 

A final conclusion, partially based on a comparison of the lists of officials 
in annual reports of 1860-1862, is that relatively few railroad men of 
northern origin left the South at the beginning of the war. In this connec- 
tion it cannot be over-emphasized that railroading was the foremost interest 
of such men and that politics mattered little to most of them. In 1861, 
moreover, the majority of people counted on a war of a few months duration 
at most. Under the circumstances, railroad men would have been foolish to 
give up jobs in the South in order to go to the North where railroads were 
as pessimistic about prosperity in wartime as they were in the Confederacy. 
Being practical men they not only stayed in the South but, having made 
a choice, most of them faithfully performed their whole duty to the end. 


- 


VIRGINIA DEBATES NATIONAL DESTINY 


by Paut C. Nacer* 


As the American nation moves closer to the completion of two centuries of 
growth under the federal Constitution, the basic delineation between central 
and local powers remains a problem far from settlement. In the mid-twen- 
tieth century the states south of the Potomac River feel compelled to dissent 
from an interpretation of American federalism which would take from the 
states their discretion in matters involving social facilities and treatment for 
members of different races. Thus, once again, the courts of Virginia and 
other southern states find themselves arrayed against the courts of the 
national government. 

Since this conflict of interpretations has had many parallels in American 
constitutional history, it serves to reémphasize the profound importance in 
American development of the great debate, begun in Philadelphia in 1787, 
which in a real sense is yet unresolved. This debate has touched many facets 
of the “American Way,” with the Hartford Convention, the Civil War, gov- 
ernmental regulation of the economy, and now again the civil rights quarrel 
all testifying to federalism’s reluctance to become mutually manifest to those 
who share its embrace. Essential to this controversy have been strong per- 
sonal as well as regional convictions about concepts or systems which seem 
best adapted to assure the future. Thus do spokesmen for Virginia and the 
South insist that the United States Supreme Court's invocation of national 
authority to end racial segregation is constitutionally an unwarranted action 
which threatens the nation’s political and social progress. 

The present constitutional debate between Virginia and the Supreme 
Court not only recalls another such dispute over local prerogative in which 
Virginians actually took leading roles on both sides of the question; but it also 
encourages some speculation over ideological implications of constitutional 
dissent for the American mind. 

Students of political theory increasingly agree that America’s inclination 
has been to embrace a sense of national destiny.’ This feeling has amounted 
~ *Mr. Nagel is an assistant professor of history at Eastern Kentucky State College, Richmond, 
Kentucky. 

1In this connection consult especially the stimulating remarks of Daniel J. Boorstin, The Genius 


of American Politics (Chicago, 1953), for an interpretation of America’s apparent acceptance of 
an ordained system and what it implies for the contemporary international ideological dispute. 
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to accepting American spiritual and physical greatness as predestined or 
given, necessitating little rational justification. Granting such an American 
predilection for cultural determinism, the paradox remains that a persistent 
dissent has moved through our history, centering on the essential nature of 
this ordained system, with one of the most spectacular concerns being the 
elusive character of our federal form of government. Constitutional scholars 
see in the great instrument's ability to be all things to all beholders the key 
to our polity’s comparative longevity. Conversely, however, this ambiguous 
federalism has been a continual source of alarm to successive generations of 
thoughtful Americans. It might not be too great an exaggeration to argue 
that virtually every profound political dispute in the United States has 
ultimately turned upon a disagreement over the meaning of the universally 
revered Constitution. In a real sense, Professor Daniel J. Boorstin’s phrase, 
“a conflict of orthodoxies” applies here. 

The general tendency has been to see this great debate as beginning with 
the ratification discussion, and thereafter involving many prominent episodes 
in American history. Between these climaxes, however, the ardent work of 
the faithful in behalf of their several militant senses of destiny has gone 
forward. In these controversies may be found perhaps the nearest thing to 
a dissent from destiny. This paper's purpose is to review an unusually 
stimulating debate, primarily among Virginians, which involved a bitter 
quarrel over the means of securing America’s future. 

It is commonplace now to recognize the era in American history presided 
over by the complacent James Monroe as something less than a period of 
great good feeling. It produced such ominous portents as the struggles in- 
volving the admission of Missouri, the erection of increasingly higher tariff 
barriers, the use of federal funds for the nation’s internal improvement, an 
the Denmark Vesey revolt with its consequences. 

A further irritant stemmed from what appeared to be the alarmingly 
centralist opinions of John Marshall and his colleagues on the Supreme 
Court. American citizens in several quarters felt that this philosophy 
emerging from the federal courts would crush the doctrine of localism em- 
braced so lovingly during the Revolution and apotheosized in the establish- 
ment of the early Jeffersonian party. The proponents of local sovereignty 
believed that the consummation of American destiny was guaranteed alone 
by the predominance of their theory. The Virginia and Kentucky resolutions 
and the revolt of John Randolph of Roanoke were early instances of a zealous 
concern lest the nation be deceived into departing from the appointed path. 
Thus, when the philosophy of nationalism captured the powerful agency of 
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the Supreme Court, vigorous reprisal was clearly in order from those of an 
opposing faith. 

Out of this emerged a profound debate over the manner of achieving the 
destined national greatness, an ultimate of which no one seemed uncertain 
when his own views dominated the means. Consequently, the question 
whether local prerogative constituted either the achievement or the dero- 
gation of American genius occupied the years between 1815 and 1825, 
although complicated by a new implication entering these discussions—the 
increasing militancy of sectional antagonisms. While the question of slavery 
and tariffs may have intrigued the public mind, the decisions issuing from 
the Supreme Court in this period provided a more feasible departure point 
for the disputation over an ambiguous national destiny. In 1819 the judg- 
ment in the Dartmouth College case, followed by those in Sturgis v. Crown- 
inshield and McCulloch v. Maryland struck many citizens, especially in the 
South, as federal gestures stripping the states of their legitimate jurisdiction. 
The alarm grew in 1821 when the Cohens v. Virginia opinion further 
threatened the power of state courts over purportedly local matters. ‘These 
decisions were abetted to a lesser degree by the 1823 cases of Osborne v. Bank 
of the United States and Gibbons v. Ogden. 

The opposition to the version of American destiny contained in these 
famous opinions was centered in Chief Justice Marshall's native Virginia 
where the extraordinary talent found in the Old Dominion seemed to 
encourage an intense individualism in its planter-aristocrats. There is some- 
thing singularly appropriate in the fact that the leading contenders for the 
designation of destiny’s prophet in this period came from Virginia, for the 
controversy found members of the Revolutionary era repeating much of the 
basic speculation over the destiny of America which had occupied the 
brilliant Virginia convention of ratification. Although in a generation the 
federal instrument of government had surmounted skepticism to achieve 
veneration, by 1820 the worshippers were solemnly disputing the justification 
for the faith. 

The guiding spirit behind this militant reaction was Spencer Roane, a 
leading member of the Virginia Court of Appeals. Much of the vitality 
of Roane’s plea for a return to ordained precepts stemmed from his close 
relationship with the powerful Richmond Enquirer. Roane had founded the 
Enquirer in 1804, thereafter placing his promising cousin, Thomas Ritchie, 
in charge? With Ritchie's support, Roane prophesied national disaster by 


~ William E. Dodd, “Chief Justice Marshall and Virginia,” American Historical Review, XII 
(July 1907), 777. 
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penning frequent articles which appeared in the Enquirer. These commen- 
taries reiterated the conviction that if the apostles of strict construction were 
undone, the nation would lose its only guide to greatness. 

This threat stemmed chiefly from the federal court, although Roane and 
his followers were deeply moved by such issues as the Missouri and the tariff 
controversies. In an 1820 letter to President Monroe, Roane expressed deep 
concern for the nation’s future, and especially for that of the South. Recalling 
the distressing judicial events of the previous year, Roane envisioned national 
calamity if the precepts of 1799 continued to be ground underfoot.’ This 
destruction of principle was essential to a band of power-crazed Northerners, 
Roane believed. He therefore vowed solemnly that only through reémbracing 
the verities of local prerogative could the nation escape catastrophe. This 
merited a fight “in the last ditch,” which compelled Roane to plea for 
Monroe's help in constructing an alliance between South and West, for the 
latter region had: 

. . an identity of interest with us, and they also hold the keys of the Mississippi. 
If driven to it we can yet form with them a great nation, The influence of a Southern 
sun has given to them a justice and generosity of character, which we look for in vain 
among the Northern Yankees. This destiny however is not one of our choosing. It is 
forced upon us by the cruelty and injustice of Northern intriguers.* 


Roane similarly warned Senator James Barbour of Virginia that if some 
powerful counteraction were not quickly taken against Northern aggression, 
“our confederation will be but a name, and the liberties of the people will 
fall with the State governments.”” 

Supported by the Virginia legislature, Roane recommended as a means 
of diminishing the danger to national ideals, the creation of a special federal 
court appointed by both state and federal governments which would hear 
cases appealed from the Supreme Court. With this gesture Virginia re- 
pudiated John Marshall.* During a southern trip at this time Martin Van 
Buren was astonished at the bitterness he encountered over the usurpations 
of the Supreme Court.’ It was only natural that Virginia should assume 
leadership of the localist campaign, especially in the face of the stern message 
from Spencer Roane and his followers. Consequently, Virginia was indicted 
~ SFor this letter written February 16, 1820, see “Letters of Spencer Roane,” Bulletin of New 
York Public Library, X (1906), 174-175. 

4“Letters of Spencer Roane,” Bulletin of New York Public Library, X (1906), 174-175. 
5“Letters to James Barbour,” William and an Bat ist ser., (July 1901), 7. 


6Albert J. Beveridge, The Life of John Mars (Boston, 1919), IV, 323. Hereafter cited as 


Beveridge, Marshall. 
7John C. Fitzpatrick, ed., “Autobiography of Martin Van Buren,” Annual Report of the American 
Historical Association 1918 (Washington, 1920), II, 126-127. 
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by the various believers in the magic of centralism. Embittered old Jeremiah 
Mason of New Hampshire asserted, “Virginia will never be quiet till she 
gets into her natural state of opposition to all departments of the national 
government.” “Jealousy of State Rights and jealousy of the Executive are 
the prevailing popular doctrines in Virginia,” reflected John Quincy Adams.” 
The young New Hampshire congressman, William Plumer, + redicted that 
if the Cohens decision went against Virginia, “She means not to answer to 
the merits of the case, but to resist judgment.” In Plumer's mind Virginia 
was willing to lead in a separation of the Union if the profound difference of 
opinion about national principles continued over the Supreme Court 
mandates." 

Meanwhile, north of Virginia, partisans sympathetic with the interpreta- 
tions expounded by Marshall hoped that such nationalist views would 
receive the united support of the Northern factions and thereby aid in 
thwarting the Virginia-inspired attempt to turn back the ideological clock. 
Typical of this response was an 1820 message from Justice Joseph Story 
urging Edward Everett to strive for union between New England Federalists 
and Republicans. Story observed: 

The Spirit of anti-federalism has made but a partial progress among us. But it 
exists deep and strong, both in its roots and in its branches, at the South and West, 
and I verily believe that if the East [North] does not send forth its talents to sustain 
the Constitution, and its legitimate Powers in Congress, the Constitution will be 
frittered away, until it becomes the mere ghost of the confederation."! 


It was, therefore, in the opinions of the Supreme Court and in responses 
invoked from Virginia that the national ideals of centralism and localism 
were given their most cogent phrasing, in a context of nascent sectionalism. 
Those who believed in the vision of Alexander Hamilton found in Marshall's 
noble words a splendid rationale for the attempt to tip the balance of federal 
power toward the central government. Those who clung to the tradition 
associated with Thomas Jefferson nurtured their concern for the security 
of local patterns of society by decrying the abandonment of the eternal truths 
of the Revolution and the Constitution. Any attempt to understand the 
ideological debate in the Monroe era requires at least a review of the essential 
arguments of two great ‘Virginians, John Marshall and Spence r Roane. Each 


8G. J. Clark, ed., Memoirs of Jeremiah Mason (Boston, 1917), } p- 253. January | 20, 1821. 
%Charles Francis Adams, ed., Memoirs of John Quincy Adams (Philadelphia, 1875), V, 281. 


February 16, 1821. 

Everett S. Brown, ed., The Missouri Compromise and Presidential Politics, 1820-1825 
(St. Louis, 1926), pp. 41-42. February 25, 1821. 

‘William W. Story, Life and Letters of Joseph Story (Boston, 1851), 1, 367. 
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man possessed a certainty about America’s destiny. Each man towered above 


those around him in campaigning for the realization of his concept. 

Of the three important decisions in 1819, McCulloch v. Maryland had 
the greatest effect upon this conflict. While the Dartmouth College and 
New York bankruptcy law cases created their own furor, they were more 
useful in preparing the atmosphere for the Bank opinion. In che Dartmouth 
College case, Marshall censured New Hampshire for impairing a contract, 
action which the Chief Justice lengthily denounced as dangerous and 
unconstitutional. The indefinite phraseology in the Sturgis v. Crowinshield 
opinion fostered the misconception among Roane and his southern brethern 
that the Court was contending the states were powerless to legislate in the 
areas of bankruptcy and insolvency.” 

The suspicion created by these decisions among defenders of the sanctity 
of local prerogative seemed confirmed in Marshall’s powerful commentary 
on Maryland's attempt to tax a branch of the Bank of the United States, for 
Marshall acknowledged the essence of the case as simply “a question of 
supremacy.”"* In conceding the profound nature of the issue, the Chief 
Justice characteristically refused to equivocate in defining what to him was 
the obviously proper relationship between the federal government and its 


members. 


No tribunal can approach such a question without a deep sense of its importance, 
and of the awful responsibility involved in its decision. But it must be decided 
peacefully, or remain a source of hostile legislation, perhaps of a hostility of a still more 
serious nature; and if it is to be decided, by this tribunal alone can the decision be made." 


From this vantage point Marshall mercilessly flayed the philosophy of 
state sovereignity, insisting that having accepted the Constitution, the people 
were now obliged to be faithful to its aims. In this and many other decisions, 
Marshall demonstrated his conviction that national greatness was bound up 
in the destiny of successful federalism, and that national decay would be the 
insidious result of Revolutionary radicalism."® In such a vein Marshall con- 


cluded his McCulloch v. Maryland argument, asserting: 


12Charles Warren, The Supreme Court in United States History (Boston 192-). |. 492-494. 
Hereafter cited as Warren, Supreme Court. 

13Beveridge, Marshall, IV, 306-307. 

M4Joseph P, Cotton, ed., The Constitutional Decisions of John Marshall (New York, 1905), I, 
307-308. Hereafter cited as Cotton, Decisions, 

15See the penetrating essay on Marshall in Max Lerner, Ideas are Weapons (New York, 1939), 
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If we apply the principle for which the state of Maryland contends, to the Con- 
stitution generally, we shall find it capable of arresting all the measures of the Gov- 
ernment, and of prostrating it at the foot of the States. The American people have 
declared their constitution and the laws made in pursuance thereof, to be supreme; 
but this principle would transfer the supremacy, in fact, to the states. . . . This was 
not intended by the American people. They did not design to make their government 
dependent on the States.'* 


Marshall's sympathetic colleague, Justice Story, was enthusiastic in pre- 
dicting the profound consequences of the Bank opinion. He felt the decision 
“goes to establish the Constitution upon its great original principles.”"” 

However, Marshall's self-assured espousal of the basic means by which 
America would fulfill its destiny invited a roar of protest, led largely by his 
fellow Virginians. The Chief Justice was clearly disturbed by the manner in 
which his views on American political destiny, to him clearly incontrovertible, 
were greeted in his native state as “damnably heretical.” Marshall insisted 
that on the few occasions when his argument had been fairly stated, “It 
has been met by principles one would think too palpably absurd for 
intelligent men. But prejudice will swallow anything.” 

Marshall’s great concern for his own interpretation was apparent when 
he sought to defend the cause of centralism in the Philadelphia Union, 
using the name “A Friend of the Union,” although he later expressed pre- 
ference for “A Constitutionalist.” Marshall hoped that his reputation might 
prevent “some silly and wicked act” by Virginia.'"? The Chief Justice was far 
from his best in the wordy and tedious Union articles, and he disgustedly 
withdrew the series from republication, even in Virginia, but not before 
demonstrating his sensitive concern for his national ideals.” 

The principal refutation of Marshall’s juxtaposition of federalism and 
national destiny was formulated by Spencer Roane. In the spring and early 
summer of 1819 Roane published a series of essays in the Richmond 
Enquirer which was widely read and reprinted throughout Virginia and 
much of the South. Using first the pseudonym “Amphictyon” and then 
“Hampden,” Roane preached impending catastrophe if the tyrannical views 
of the Supreme Court remained unchecked. The theme ceaselessly reiterated 
by the Virginia jurist was that the success of America’s political experiment 


16Cotton, Decisions, 1, 339-340. 
17Letters of Marshall to Story,” Proceedings of Massachusetts Historical Society, 2nd ser., XIV 
(1900-1901), 325. Hereafter cited as Proceedings. 
18Proceedings, XIV, 325. 
19Beveridge, Marshall, IV, 318-319. 
Beveridge, Marshall, 1V, 322. 
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depended upon the superiority of the state governments. This thesis appeared 
in the first “Amphictyon” letter of March 30, 1819." 

Roane bolstered his argument by suggesting that the states individually 
should determine what factors worked toward or against the evolution of 
a good society, since the Supreme Court could by no stretch of logic be 
considered an impartial interpreter. However, Roane urged circumspection 
in any strenuous resort to state rights, for “it is evident that the interposition 
of the parties in their sovereign capacity can be called for by occasions only 
deeply and essentially affecting the vital principles of their political system.” 

While neither Marshall nor Roane was in any sense satisfactorily explicit 
as to the nature of the principles which made up the beloved “system,” Roane 
seemed especially concerned with the traditionally negative political function 
of protecting individual life, liberty, and property; and here it was that 
obligation and power resided with the states. “Amphictyon” clearly presaged 
John C. Calhoun when he argued: “If the governments are to move on 
harmoniously neither ought to attempt to pull down what the other has a 
right to build up. And this duty is as imperative on the government of the 
United States as it is on those of the several States.” When the national 
government threatened the balance by dubious action, the offended states 
ought to restore the nation to its rightful self by uniting public opinion 
against the perversions engendered by the centralist tendencies. The resort 
to force would never be employed until “other measures have entirely 
failed.”™* 

Roane rarely revealed any concern that the true destiny of the nation 
would actually be subjected to capricious distortion. Even though the pres- 
ervation of the national heritage rested with the states’ discretion, Roane 
argued in the “Hampden” papers that all evils would be “calmly” rectified 
by the force of public opinion.” 

The dedicated zeal of Spencer Roane seemed contagious throughout 
Virginia, and from there this militancy spread over much of the South. Two 
of Virginia's elder statesmen hastened to Roane with their approval of his 
writings. Thomas Jefferson announced, “I subscribe to every tittle of them.” 
James Madison wrote in a similar vein, asserting that Marshall's views placed 
~ 2iWilliam E, Dodd, ed., “Roane’s ‘Amphictyon’ Papers,” John P. Branch Historical Papers 
(Randolph-Macon College), II (June 1905), 55. In addition to the “Amphictyon” papers, Roane’s 
“Hampden” and “Algernon Sidney” papers are also to be found in I and I of this series. Hereafter 
cited as Branch Papers. 

22Branch Papers, II, 60, see also 56-60. 
23Branch Papers, Ul, 76. 
Branch Papers, ll, 76. 
Branch Papers, Il, 121, see 112-121. 
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a blank check in the hands of Congress. In December 1819 the Virginia 
legislature resolved that the McCulloch v. Maryland opinion had clouded 
the real character of the Union, and thus created grave danger. The Virginia 
lawmakers recommended the creation of a special tribunal which would 
examine all controversies involving principles of federalism, while at the 
same time Virginia's congressmen were instructed to resist any further per- 
versions of the Constitution.” 

The McCulloch decision proved actually to be an effective background 
for a Marshall opinion in 1821 which was to bring Virginia even more into 
the conflict over national destiny. This was Cohens v. Virginia, the famous 
lottery case which included the essential ingredient in Virginia's renewal of 
the great debate: Who evaluated the means of accomplishing American 
development, the states or the central government? More particularly, could 
the federal court overrule action of state tribunals? The Cohen brothers had 
operated a lottery in Virginia under a District of Columbia permit granted 
by Congress. When Virginia halted this activity as violating a state statute 
and found against the Cohens in the state court, the lottery operators appealed 
to the Supreme Court on the ground that federal legislation must be 
recognized by all states. However, the basic question before the national 
bench was not whether the Cohens’ permit was valid in Virginia, for 
Marshall readily concurred that federal action for the District of Columbia 
did not apply generally to the states. But the Chief Justice disagreed with 
Virginia’s contention that the Supreme Court had exceeded its jurisdictional 
limits in consenting to review the case. 

The lottery case thus provided Virginians following Spencer Roane with 
another opportunity to expose misdirection in the development of the 
American system. On February 19, 1821, the Virginia General Assembly 
gave official sanction to James Barbour’s plea before the Supreme Court for 
dismissal of the Cohens case by affirming that “The Supreme Court of the 
United States does not possess appellate jurisdiction in any case decided by 
a State Court.””” The Richmond Enquirer similarly aided the localist cause 
by thundering: “The judiciary power, with a foot as noiseless as time and 
a spirit as greedy as the grave, is sweeping to their destruction the rights of 
the States.’™ 
In his argument James Barbour admitted intending to show that in joining 


27Herman V. Ames, ed., State Documents on Federal Relations (N. Y., 1911), p. 104 
@Warren, Supreme Court, Il, 12. 


4 
the Union the states had relinquished only that small part of their sover- 
26Reprinted in Niles’ Weekly Register, XVII, 314. 
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eignty which touched foreigners and citizens of other states. Barbour insisted 
that any threat to this essential character of the nation could be met by the 
states simply refusing to act in any joint capacity, such as sending repre- 
sentatives to Washington. In such a quiet manner, the Union could be 
dissolved, and righteousness vindicated.” Another disciple of Spencer 
Roane, Alexander Smyth, concluded Virginia's argument in the Cohen 
case by reiterating that: 


The States are as properly sovereign now as they were under the confederacy; and 
we have their united declaration that they then, individually, retained their sovereignty, 
freedom and independence; the Constitution recognizes the sovereignty of the 
States; for it admits that treason may be committed against them. They would not 
be entitled to the appellation of “States” if they were not sovereign.” 


Smyth struggled manfully to explain logically that American destiny centered 
absolutely around the states’ retention of complete sovereignty. 

The esential decision came at this point with Marshall's response to 
his fellow Virginians’ motion for dismissal. The Chief Justice brushed aside 
preliminaries to attack the thesis of state sovereignty which was so prejudicial 
to his dream of national greatness. Said Marshall: 

The mischievous consequences of the construction contended for on the part of 
Virginia, are also entitled to great consideration. It would prostrate, it has been said, 
the government and its laws at the feet of every state in the Union. And would not 
this be its effect? What power of the government could be executed by its own 
means, in any states disposed to resist the execution by a course of legislation? . . . 
Each member will possess a veto on the will of the whole.*! 


After some impatient observations on the numerous Southerners who 
seemingly accepted this impossible situation as something sublime, Marshall 
warned that these heresies, if followed, would lead only to turmoil. And 
the Chief Justice quickly asserted that the basic instrument for preserving 
the vital nationalism dictated by the Constitution was the interpretative 
power of the Supreme Court.” 

While Marshall insisted that passive resistence could never effect the 
triumph of localism so long as a majority of the Union remained cohesive, 
he paused to recognize that in some respects the states possessed sovereignty. 
“These states are constituent parts of the United States. They are members of 


2%Henry Wheaton, Reports of Cases Argued and Adjudged in the Supreme Court of the United 
States (N. Y., 1818-1904), VI, 309-310. Hereafter cited as Wheaton, Reports. 
WWheaton, Reports, VI, 327. 
Cotton, Decisions, 1, 412-413. 
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one great empire — for some purposes sovereign, for some purposes sub- 
ordinate.” The Supreme Court found its great role in evaluating these 
purposes.” 

With this, Marshall turned with scorn upon the spokesman from his 
native state, insisting that Virginia was using the Cohens case to propagate its 
ideological viewpoint rather than to prove any abuse of jurisdiction. He 
fumed that the Virginians had focused their argument “not on words of the 
Constitution, but on its spirit, a spirit extracted, not from the words of the 
instrument, but from their view of the nature of the Union."™ 

Here the issue was drawn between the Virginians. The renewed great 
debate had met an inevitable impasse. Each side held tenaciously to a 
concept of national destiny which to it was so manifest that contravening 
positions could be construed only as insidious. The Cohens v. Virginia 
controversy produced the climax of the Virginia-dominated debate over the 
future of American civilization. The supporters of both Marshall and Roane 
believed that the accomplishment of the given destiny of the United States 
could come only with the triumph of their own conception and, accordingly, 
the debasement of the views of the opposition. 

Marshall’s harsh indictment of Virginia's ideals intimated that he felt 
there was ultimately little room for conflicting views. The ensuing attack on 
Marshall by Virginia had a transcendent virulence, in the opinion of the 
Chief Justice. He was especially distressed at the apparent collapse of a free 
southern press as the foul views of Roane circulated without disputation. 
Marshall noted with sadness how Virginia, with the leadership of Jefferson 
and Roane, was undertaking to destroy the Union in behalf of Virginian 
ideals.” 

Roan’s response to the Cohens verdict was well designed to enrage 
Marshall. Revealing a strong hint at sarcasm in an “Algernon Sidney” essay 


in the Enquirer, Roane admonished the public: 


I want from you no insurrections, no rebellions, no revolutions. It would be 
almost a perversion of terms to ask the sovereign people to rebel against acts of their 
inferior agents. I ask from you no revolution, but what consists in the preservation 
of an excellent constitution . . . 1 request of you no insurrection but that of a frequent 


recurrence to fundamental principles.” 
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Delicately contradictory as this statement was, it clearly reflected the basic 
premise of the Roane-Jefferson position, the necessity to renew the ordained 
character of America. 

The discussion in Virginia, intensified by partisan interest, grew increas- 
ingly vigorous as the localists’ venom was poured upon the agency which 
gave the hated views of Marshall such awesome power. Madison, however, 
added his fears that the Supreme Court would not have gone so far without 
having had the support of the Congress. The former president now doubted 
if argument and exhortation would halt the aggrandizement of the new 
power which was bent on destroying the true character of the Union.” 

The shrewd politician, Jefferson, wondered if his state's ideology might be 
better advanced if some other member of the Union took over official leader- 
ship for the cause of localism. The Sage of Monticello feared that the 
growth of Marshall's philosophy would impel Virginia to explode into pre- 
mature hostile action. 

Jefferson had grounds for his misgivings, since Virginia's arguments were 
encountering increasing opposition in moderate quarters in the country. 
Here again the opinions engendered disclosed the curious national penchant 
for embracing a sense of ordained destiny. The National Intelligencer rejected 
the violent distortions of Spencer Roane in preference for what it chose to 
see as “the doctrine and principles of the fathers of the land.”” This Wash- 
ington paper presented as illustrating the rancor of the Roane movement a 
bill before the Virginia General Assembly which provided for punishment 
of anyone enforcing decisions of the Supreme Court “or any other foreign 
tribunal,” and which referred to the federal Congress as “the legislature of 
the District of Columbia.”” 

There were still echoes of the debate in 1823 when Chief Justice Marshall 
asserted in his Gibbons v. Ogden opinion: 


Powerful and ingenious minds, taking as postulates, that the powers expressly 
granted to the government of the Union are to be contracted into the narrowest 
possible compass, and that the original powers of the states are retained, if any 
possible construction will retain them, may by a course of well digested but refined 
and metaphysical reasoning, founded on these premises, explain away the constitution 
of our country, and leave it . . . totally unfit for use.*! 


Gaillard Hunt, ed., Writings of James Madison (New York, 1906), IX, 57, 66-68. 
3Paul L. Ford, ed., Writings of Thomas Jefferson (New York, 1899), X, 193-194. October 20, 
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3National Intelligencer, November 10, 1821; also, September 19, 1821. 
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Those who were insisting on the ordained nature of local prerogative were 
using a strategy of obscurantism, said Marshall. Doubts were thus arising 
where none were warranted. 

By the time President Monroe's tenure had run its course, Roane was dead, 
Jefferson was dying, and Marshall's stinging decisions were less frequent 
and less astonishing. Indeed, in place of the views of the Supreme Court, 
the tariff issue moved forward as the critical question. And with Protection's 
prominence came a new leader in behalf of American destiny, South 
Carolina. Subsequently, the great debate which Virginia had carried on 
reached the halls of Congress. 

Thus the struggle which had been largely between Virginians over con- 
flicting senses of national destiny had wide ramifications. Of these, the 
congressional discussion concerning means of curtailing the federal judi- 
ciary’s interpretive monopoly over America’s political character was only 
minor. In this connection, suggestions ranged from giving the Senate appel- 
late jurisdiction to proposing that the Court be comprised of members from 
each of the four geographic sections.” A far more profound development 
stimulated by the Virginia debate was the rise of a new spirit in the South, 
noticed by many, including Henry Clay. In a letter to Francis Brooke, an 
ardent supporter of Spencer Roane, Clay acknowledged the existence of a 
southern feeling which deemed the triumph of John Marshall's views as 
justification for disunion. However, Clay failed to see any menace in the 
Court's interpretations, and consequently he was perplexed at the defensive 
spirit growing within the slave region.” 

Henry Clay’s attitude was typical of those who were to form the nascent 
Whig party and even those who were to manage the emerging Democratic 
organization. From the days of Marshall and Roane to the decade of the 
1850's, both parties sought to avoid the choice between Marshall’s or Roane’s 
concept of national destiny. It was not difficult to accept the idea of an 
ordained American greatness. But defining the political character of that 
greatness was another matter. Any such attempt was bound to reéxpose the 
many sectional ganglia which had been irritated by the ideological bitterness 
engendered when the Virginia of Marshall and Roane renewed the great 


debate. 


#2See ially the seports of debates contained in Annals of Congress, 15th Cong., and Sess., 
131ff, 1938; 16th Cong., 1st Sess., 23ff, 60ff; Register of Debates, 18th Cong., 1st Sess., 366ff. 

Calvin Colton, ed., Private Correspondence of Henry Clay (New York, 1855), pp. 79-80. 
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A LETTER ADDRESSED TO THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY BY ONE OF ITS MEMBERS IN 1834 _ 


Edited by Joun Jennincs* 


A project to revise the arrangement of the manuscript resources of the 
Library of the Virginia Historical Society has been underway since July 1, 
1954. As might be expected in a collection as old as that of the Society, 
numerous items have come to light that have been lying forgotten for well 
over a century. Among the discoveries is a le*ter written in 1834 by John 
Page to James E. Heath. 

Page was the son of John Page, one-time governor of Virginia and life- 
long friend of Jefferson. He has been described by the Page family 
genealogist, R. C. M. Page, as a “cultivated and polished gentleman, who 
... travelled a great deal.” He became a member of the Virginia Historical 
Society in 1833, and the following year, taking a step which the Society 
has always sought to encourage on the part of its friends, donated the 
manuscript volume that is described in this letter. Page died in 1838. 

The addressee, James Ewell Heath, was one of the founding members 
of the Virginia Historical and Philosophical Society in 1831 and its first 
recording secretary. He succeeded John B. Clopton as librarian in 1835, 
and was elected vice-president of the organization in 1847. He will also be 
remembered as one of the editors of the Southern Literary Messenger. He 
died at the age of seventy in 1862. 

The letter is tipped in on the front inner cover of the vellum-bound 
manuscript volume (Mss/5:4w9975:1) which it transmitted and described. 
The volume, a Greek and Latin exercise book in the handwriting of George 
Wythe, also contains biographical sketches of John Holloway and William 
Hopkins copied onto its pages from Sir John Randolph's “Breviate Book.” 

When William Maxwell published these sketches in the Virginia 
Historical Register (1, 119-123) in 1848, he prefaced the texts with ex- 
tracts from Page’s letter of transmittal. But what would now be considered 
the more interesting passages in the letter were omitted. As these concern 
the antecedents of the Virginia Historical Society, and supply other details 


~ *Mr, Jennings is Director of the Virginia Historical Society. 
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relating to Virginia historiography, the letter is herewith presented in its 
entirety. 


Richmond January 3rd 1834 


Dear Sir 


I herewith send you the book which I promised you for your Society. It 
was (as I informed you) the property of the late venerable and learned 
Chancellor [George] Wythe, and I believe is altogether in his hand writing, 
though the character of the copy from “Sir John’s Breviate Book” seems to be 
different from that of the Greek and Latin. Much the longest portion of 
the book is a Clavis Ounpd or Etymological Praesis on several of the books 
of the Iliad, and some of the Paywidta which will serve in a striking manner 
to illustrate the great industry of that distinguished man. 

The last part consisting of only six pages, contains a sketch of the lives 
of John Holloway and William Hopkins Esquires, members of the Virginia 
Bar, who died about the end of the year 1734, by Sir John Randolph. This 
sketch is valuable not only as giving us the characters of two prominent 
lawyers of that early period, but as being written by a third who was him- 
self the Attorney General at the time. Sir John also wrote a History of the 
Colony which is (I think) mentioned by Stith,' and which I have under- 
stood was in the possession of his grandson the late Edmund Randolph,’ 
and possibly may be among the papers of the late Peyton Randolph the 
son of Edmund Randolph. It may be worth the enquiry of the Society.’ 

As I am not at the bottom of my paper I will remark that I was surprised 
to find that President Cushing* in that part of his Address’ in which he 


gives a sketch of the History of the various similar institutions in Europe 


1William Stith merely states that Sir John Randolph “Purposed to write a Preface to our Laws 
{of Virginia), and therein to give an Historical Account of our Constitution and Government, but 
was prevented from prosecuting it to Effect, by his many and weighty Publick Employments.” 
See Stith’s History of the First Discovery Settlement of Virginia (Williamsburg, William 
Parks, 1747; New York, Reprinted by Joseph Sabin, 1865), p. iii. 

2Page perhaps confused Edmund Randolph's own “History of Virginia” with the work he was 
ascribing to dir John Randolph. The manuscript copy of Edmund Randolph's history is 

in the Library of the Virginia Historical Society (Mss5:9R1532) and has been printed 

in part in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, XLIII-XLV, passim. 

INo records remain to indicate whether or not steps were taken to contact the heirs of Peyton 
Randolph who had died in 1828. 

4Jonathan Peter Cushing, president of Hampden-Sydney College and one of the founders of the 
Virginia Historical Society. oy 

5Cushing delivered the first Annual Address to the assembled members of the Virginia 
Historical Society on February 4, 1833. It was printed in the Society's Collections, I (Richmond, 


T. W. White, 1833), 9-33. 
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and America, has omitted to notice the second attempt to form to form [sic] 
a Society in America, and the omission is the more remarkable, as this 
Society was in our own State. It must have been formed at least as early as 
1775," full five years before the American Academy of Arts & Sciences’ in 
Massachusetts, and sixteen years before the Historical Society® at Boston; 
and only five or six years after Dr. Franklin’s Society’ at Philadelphia, which 
was the first in America. | believe Girardin’s'® continuation of Burk’s History 
of Virginia contains the only record of this [sic} now existing of this Society. 
See Burk’s Hist. of Virga. vol. 4. pp. 219 to 221. The late Bishop Madison" 
must have had the custody of the papers of the Society, and if any yet 
remain, it is possible Mr. Robt. G. Scott,” the son in law of the Bishop, may 
be able to give some account of them. It is true this Society seems to have 
been a failure, but it appears to me, its failure, would be a proper subject 
for the observation of the Philosophic Historian. The Virginian anxious to 
become acquainted with every thing which can throw light on the History 
of his native state must lament that in relation to this subject the Historian 
now can only exclaim with the Poet “Ilium Fuit.” That your Society may 
be more fortunate is the ardent wish of 


Dear Sir 
Your very faithful 
Friend & Servant 


J. Pace 
James E. Hearn Eso. 


Page erred in his date. The Virginian Society for the Promotion of Useful Knowledge, which 
had among its objects the discussion of American history, was organized at Williamsburg in 1772. 
This is demonstrated by Lester J. Ca in his privately printed Williamsburg's First Institute 
(Richmond, The Attic Press, 1954), at on the text of agreement, drafted by Theodorick 
Bland, that instituted the organization. One of the founders was John Page, father of the writer 
of this letter. The Virginian Society for the Promotion of Useful Knowledge was shortlived, being 

laced by the Philosophical Society for the Advancement of Useful Knowledge organized at 
Williamsburg in May 1773. The founders of the latter included John Page, who was elected 
vice-president and who later succeeded John Clayton as president. 

rthe American Academy of Arts and Sciences was organized at Boston in 1780. 

®The Massachusetts Historical Society was organized at Boston in 1791. 

9The American Philosophical Society was founded at Philadelphia in 1743 and was incorporated 
in 1780. 

10Luis Hue Girardin, the ardent disciple of Jefferson, published his continuation, Volume IV, of 
Burk’s History of Virginia in 1816. In his Prefatory Remarks (page vi), he issued the first plea 
for the formation of a Virginia historical society. 

\1Bishop James Madison, who died in 1812, had served as secretary and curator of the 
Philosophical Society for the Advancement of Useful Knowledge. hee 

12No records remain to indicate whether or not Scott was contacted on this point. The principle 
evidence now available concerning the Philosophical Society is contained in various issues of the 
Virginia Gazette published between 1773 and 1777. 


AMERICAN MANUMISSION LAWS AND THE 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR SUPPORTING SLAVES 


by Benjamin Josepn 


Unper the American poor laws, taxpayers were responsible for the needy 
among the free population. The obligation to support a slave during his 
lifetime rested with his owner. One purpose of the legislation governing 
the terms under which a master could liberate his slaves was to prevent 
him from evading this duty under the guise of humanitarianism. 

Certain states frankly wished to discourage emancipation. Louisiana and 
Mississippi enacted a blanket ban on further manumissions in 1857, 
followed by Arkansas (1859), Alabama (1860), and Maryland (1860). 
At a much earlier date, a slave could be freed only by special act of the 
legislature in Georgia (1801-1865), Alabama (1805-1834), Mississippi 
(1805-1865), and South Carolina (1820-1865); the laws of Alabama and 
Mississippi specified that the owner had to cite some meritorious service 
by the slave as the ground for his petition. The latter qualification was the 
sole ground for freeing a slave in Virginia (1723-1782); the governor and 
council passed on such cases. North Carolina (1715-1741; 1777-1831) 
had also limited emancipation to cases of meritorious conduct, but left the 
county courts to pass on them.’ At other periods of their history, however, 
these southern states (except Georgia and Mississippi) as well as the other 
states where slaves were found, had general statutes allowing manumission 
under terms spelled out therein. This article examines in detail this body 
of legislation, which was intended, inter alia to protect the public from 
having to support a bond servant no longer worth his keep. 

One set of provisions clearly served to encourage emancipation: in many 
states the master of a healthy slave under a specified age and able to support 
himself got a certificate at the time of manumission which exempted the 
owner from the usual liability of having to maintain him in the event the 
former slave afterwards became chargeable.’ 

* Dr. Klebaner is an assistant professor of economics at the Ciry College of New York, 

La., 1857, p. 55 (throughout this article this notation will for Session Laws); Rev. 
Code 1857, c. 33, art. 9; Ark., 1859, c. 68; Ala. 1860, c. 36; Md., 1860, c. 322; Ga., Compilation 
1812, p. 27; Ala. and Miss., in Miss., 1805, p. 13; Ala. 1834, c. 44; S. C. St. at Large, VII, 459; 
Va., 1723, Cc. 4, sec. 17; again in 1748, c. 38, sec. 26; N. C., 1715; c. 46, sec. 18; 1744, C. 24, 
sec. 56; 1777, c. 6; again in 1796, c. 5; 1830/1831, c. 9. 

2Delaware, first to create this category, did not make explicit that an actual certificate evidencing 
the exemption was to be issued; the act merely stated (until 1819) that if the slave was over 45 or 


infirm, a bond had to be given. Similar wording is found in the acts of several other states and the 
District of Columbia. 
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Table I 
MANUMISSION BY “CERTIFICATE”s 


State Date of Act Age Provision 
Connecticut ......... ‘No limit set 
1792 Under 45 
Rhode Island . —— 18 to 40 (Female); 
21 to 40 (Male) 
1785 Under 30 
New York 785 Under 50 
1813 Under 45 
New Jersey 1786 21 to 35 
1798 21 to 40 
1846 No limit set 
Pennsylvania . 1780 Under 28 
Delaware .......... 1740 Under 35 
1787 18 to 35 
1819 Under 35 
Maryland ......... 1752 Under 50 
1796 Under 45 
1858 10 to 45 
District of Columbia 1796 Under 45 (Md. law) 
Virginia . 1782 18 to 45 (Female); 
21 to 45 (Male) 
1849 No limit set 
South Carolina 1800 No limit set 
Missouri 1804 18 to 45 (Female); 
21 to 45 (Male) 
1864 No limit set 
Arkansas 1804 Same as Missouri (1804) 1859 
Louisiana 1804 Same as Missouri (1804) 1807 


3Ct., Acts and Laws 1777, p. 479. By Acts and Laws 1792, p. 413, the minimum age was set at 

25, but this was dropped in the Pub. St. Laws, 1821, Tit. 93, sec. 3. R. I, Feb. 1784, pp. 6-7; 

October, 1785, p- 15, again in Public Laws 1798, p. 611, and in Pub. St. Laws, 1822, Pp. 443°444; 
8 


1842 Constitution (Art. I, sec. 4). N. Y., 1785, c. 68; Rev. Laws 1813, c. , sc 3; 
Rev, St., 1827/28, Pt. I, c. 20, Title 7. N. J., 1785-86, c. 119, sec. 5-9; 1798, c. 727, sec. 21; 
Rev. St. 1847, Tit. 11, c. 6, sec. 3. Pa., 1780, c. 881, sec. 6. Del., Laws, I, c. 77, sec. 10 (1740); 
ibid., c, 188, sec, 2 (1767) required a bond for all slaves set frec, regardless of their condition; 
Laws, Il, c. 145, sec. 6 (1787); the 1819 act (Laws, V, c. 224) did not have a lower age limit 
(ten years is mentioned in one place, though), but the ex-slave had to be capable of earning his 
living when freed. Md., June, 1752, c. 1, sec. 5; 1796, c. 67, sec. 13; 1858, c. 307, sec. 2; 1860, 
¢, 322. The 1796 Maryland act applied also to the District of Columbia. Worthington G. 
Snethen, The Black Code of the District of Columbia (New York 1848), pp. 25-26. U. S. 
Statutes at Large, XII, 376 (1862). In the Virginia portion of the District, Virginia law 
= Va., 1782, c. 21; 1849 Code, c. 103, sec. 12. S. C., St. at Large, VII, 442-443 (1800); 

id., 459 (1820). For the 1804 law of Mo., Ark., and La., see La. Dist. Laws., 1804, pp. 
116-117. Mo, 1863/4, p. 108. On January 11, 1865, the Constitutional Convention adopted an 
ordinance abolishing slavery. Ark., 1859, c. 68. La., 1807, p. 82. 


— 
444 
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Under the Connecticut law of 1777 the slave had to be able to support 
himself, and be of a “good and peaceable Life and Conversation.” South 
Carolina’s 1800 act likewise had no age limits, but five impartial freeholders 
had to decide that the slave was of good character and able to support 
himself. New Jersey, after 1846, simply required that the Negro be of 
sound mind and capable of earning a livelihood. Virginia replaced age 
limits in 1849 with a requirement that the ex-slave be not likely to become 
charageable. 

Regardless of his age or condition, a slave could be manumitted in eleven 
states (at one time or another) provided the master posted security that the 
slave would not become a public charge. The bond varied in amount from 
state to state. (See Table II.) A New York master bound himself to pay 
£20 ($50) a year during the life of the pauper ex-slave. As this (1712) 
act discouraged manumission, and disheartened slaves from serving faith- 
fully (we read in the preamble to the 1717 act), the condition of the 


bond was changed. 
Table Il 


SECURITY REQUIRED FOR MANUMISSION* 

State Date of Act Security Date Eliminated 
Massachusetts 1703 At least £50 ($166.67) 1780 
Rhode Island 1728 At least £100 ($333.33) 

1766 £100 ($333.33) 1798 
New York ; 1712 At least £200 ($500) 1801 
New Jersey 1713 £200 ($533.33) 

1798 At least $500 
Pennsylvania 1726 £30 ($80) 1780 
Delaware 1740 £35, ($93.33) 

1767 £60 ($160) 1852 
North Carolina 1801 £100 ($250) 

1831 $1,000; ($500) 
Florida 1829 — sum equal to value of slave 
Kentucky 1794 “sufficient security”; (optional) 

1842 Mandatory 1851 
Tennessee 1801 sum “the court may think proper” 

1831 sum equal to value of slave 
Louisiana 1830 $1,000 1852 

1855 $1,000 1857 


4Mass., 1703/04, ¢. 1; 1780 Constitution. R. I. Acts and Laws (Newport, 1745), pp. 112-113; 
the 1766 act is in Acts and Laws (Newport, 1767), p. 234; @ 1770 act applicable only to 
Newport (September, 1770, pp. 57-58] provided that anyone in that town freeing a slave, who 
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The bond for at least £200 that the owner had to give thenceforth merely 
obligated him to support the ex-slave. 

The bond posted to make a manumission valid in North Carolina and 
Tennessee was originally for the usual purpose of preventing the freed 
Negro from becoming a county charge. Beginning in 1831, however, 
Tennessee wanted security that the freed slave would leave the state im- 
mediately. North Carolina (also in 1831) used the bond to insure that the 
slave would leave the state within ninety days; when a slave over fifty 
years old was freed for meritorious services, however, he could remain in 
the state, and the bond was only $500, to prevent his becoming chargeable. 
Louisiana (1830-1852) wanted to make certain that the ex-slave left the 
state permanently within a month after his emancipation; owners of slaves 
freed for meritorious services Cwho could remain) were exempted from 
posting bonds if three-fourths of the police jury agreed to this at two suc- 
cessive meetings. Florida’s statute was unique in that only slaves brought 
in after 1829 (and their descendants) could be freed provided that the 
owner posted a bond that the slave would leave within thirty days after his 
manumission; in addition, the owner had to pay $200 for every slave thus 
freed, half of the fine going to the state and the rest to the person suing 
for the same.’ 

The manumission which might be granted by special act of the legislature 
in Mississippi (1805-1822) and Alabama (1805-1834) was not valid until 
the owner had given a bond that the slave would not become a public 
charge. On the other hand New York (1788) and Delaware (1819) 


recognized the legality of a manumission even when no security had been 


had real estate yielding less than £20 ($66.67) a , was liable to the full amount of that 
estate; if the estate yie more than £20 a year, town council was to choose a part worth 
£20 a year as security. R. 1., Pub. Laws, 1798, p. 610; N. Y., 1712, ¢. 250; 1717, ¢. 34; 
retained 1801, c. 188. N. J., 1713 law, in Nevill I, 24; this law had the £20 for life provision 
(as New York) but it was dr in 1769, ¢. 494, sec. $; 1798, c. 727, sec. 21 was retained in 
the Rev. St., 1847, Tit. 11, c. 6. Pa., 1725/26 c. 292, sec. 3; 1780, c, 881, sec. 2. Del., Laws, I, 
c. 77, sec. 10 (1740); ibid., c. 188, sec. 2 (1767); Laws, V, c. 224 (1819); Rev. Laws, 1829, 
p- 407 included the £60 provision, but the Rev. St., 1852, c. 80, sec. 6, refers to ——— 
without giving security, and does not mention any sum for a bond; apparently giving security 
gone out of fashion in the state. N. C., 1801, c. 20; 1830/31, c. 9, sec. 2, retained in Rev. Code, 
1855, c. 107, sec. 45, 46. Fla., 1829, p. 134. Ky., 1794, c. 161, sec. 4; 1842, c. 92; 1851, 
c. 617, art, IX. Tenn., 1801, c. 27; 1831, c. 102. La. 1830, p. 92; amended by 1831, p. 98; 
1852, p. 214; 1855, c. 308, sec. 72; 1857, p. 55. 


5Fla., 1829, p. 134; Bryan v. Dennis et al. (1825), 4 Fla. 445, 454. Miss., 1805, p 13, 1822, 
p- 179 omitted the bon uirement—instead the owner was now to comply with whatever 
conditions were ified in the act of the general assembly. Ala., 1805, identical with 1805 
Miss. law; Ala., 1834, ¢. 44 required the slave to leave the state, and made no mention of a bond. 


— 
| 
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posted as required by law; of course the ex-owner was responsible if the 
Negro became a pauper.® 

A community might find it expedient to demand a bond even where 
state law was silent on the question, to judge from two documents of 
Pasquotank County, North Carolina, dated 1800. When the five children 
of Luke Howard, ranging in age from two to ten, were set free in March 
1800, the ex-master gave bond to the county court that he would maintain 
them until they reached twenty-one. Nine months later Isaac Overman, and 
Isaac and Jonathan Trueblood bound themselves in a sum of £500 ($1,250) 
that they would “at all times hereafter, acquit, discharge, and save harm- 
less the Overseers of the Poor and inhabitants of . .. Pasquotank County . . . 
from all costs, charges and troubles whatsoever for and by reason of the 
liberation” of five Blanchards, who had been granted their freedom that day.’ 

The absence of a bond requirement in Connecticut, Arkansas, Missouri 
(and in Virginia during the years 1782 to 1806) indicates that these states 
did not wish to interpose this additional obstacle to manumission. The same 
explanation is relevant to the action of Rhode Island, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and Delaware in abolishing the bond requirement. All of the 
above-mentioned states of course held the ex-master responsible for needy 
freed Negroes.* That Maryland (and the District of Columbia) had no 
security provision is attributable to the fact that these communities probably 
found an adequate safeguard in limiting manumissions (in Maryland up 
to 1832) to able-bodied Negroes of certain ages. The omission of bond 
provisions in Texas, Maryland (after 1832), Alabama (after 1834), Ken- 
tucky (after 1851), and Louisiana (1852-1855, can be traced to the require- 
ment in these states that ex-slaves leave. 


6N. Y., 1788, c. 40, an earlier act, N. Y., 1730, c. 560, had stated that a manumission without 
security was void. Del., Laws V, c. 224. The Kentucky Supreme Court held in the case of 
Talbot v. David, 2 Mar. 603, 609 (1830), that even if the emancipator failed to comply with a 
court order to give bond, the slave was nevertheless free and the ex-owner could be sued. 


7Pasquotank County, “Bonds Miscellaneous Material 1720-1861" (MS, State Department of 
Archives and History, Raleigh). This volume has 44 such bonds for the years 1799-1818. Not 
until December 1801 did the legislature require bonds. 

On September 1, 1796, after the 1780 law had been in force for sixteen years, Philadelphia 

uired Abraham Wiltbank to give a $267 bond that his liberated slave would not become a 
public charge (MS, Guardians of the Poor Minutes, Philadelphia General Hospital Museum). 


8See e.g., Ct. 1702 law in Public Records of the Colony of Connecticut, IV, 475, continued 
in Pub. St. Laws, 1821, Tit. 93, sec. 2. Va., May 1782, c. 21; Rev. Code, 1849, c. 103, sec. 12. 
R. L., Pub. Laws, 1798, p. 611. Del., Rev. St. 1852, c. 80, sec. 6. Pa., 1780, c. 881, sec. 6 and 
the State Supreme Court decision: Overseers of Forks v. Overseers of Catawessa (1810), 4 
Binney 22, 25. La., 1807, p. 82 required the ex-master to provide for the needy freed Negro. 
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Table Ill 


STATES REQUIRING MANUMITTED SLAVES TO LEAVE? 
Period Within 
Date Which Ex-Slave 
of Act MustLeave Exceptions 
1832 Not specified Annual permits for Negroes of “extraordinary 
good conduct and character” 
1691 6 months None 
1732 Eliminated 
1806 12 months None 
1815 12 months May be made by court when slave freed for 
extraordinary merit 
1837 12 months May be made by court for well-behaved Negroes 
North Carolina ..1715 6 months None 
1741 6 months _ Slaves freed for merit 
1777 Eliminated 
1831 go days Slaves freed for merit over 50 years old 
South Carolina ...1722 12 months None 
1735 6 months _ Slaves freed by act of legislature 
1800 Eliminated 


1829 30 days None 


.1851 Not specified None 
1860 go days None 
1831 Immediately None 
1842 Immediately May be made by court; Negro must give $500 
bond 
1849 Immediately None 
Alabama 1834 12 months None 
1852 6 months None 
Louisiana 1830 1 month Slaves freed for merit 
1852 12 months None 
1855 Up to jury May be made by jury 
Texas 1836 Not specified None 


9Md., 1831, c. 281. Va., 1691, c. 16; 1723, c. 4, sec. 17; 1805, c. 63; 1815, c. 24; 1836/37, 
c. 7o. N. C., 1715, c. 46, sec. 18; 1741, c. 24, sec. 56; 1777, c. 6; 1830/31, c. 9. S. C., St. at 
Large, VII, 384, 396, 442. Fla., 1829, p. 134. Ky., 1851, c. 617, Art. IX; 1860, ¢. 1304. 
Tenn., 1831, c, 102; 1842, c, 191; 1849, c. 107. Ala., 1834, c. 44; 1852 Code, 2047. La., 1830, 

. 92; 1852, p. 214; 1855, c. 308, sec. 72. Texas, 1836 Constitution “General Provisions,” sec. 9. 
See also Purvis vs. Sherrod (1852), 12 Tex. Rpts., 141. Under Miss., 1831, p. 10 all free Negroes 
between the ages of 16 and 50 had to leave the state; the county courts were allowed to make 
exceptions in the case of persons of “good character and honest deportment.” The Maryland act 
specified (sec. 5) that where a manumitted slave was allowed to remain, he was the responsibility 
of the manumittor if he subsequently became a public charge, unless when freed he was less than 
forty-five years old and able to gain a livelihood. 
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Most southern states, in fact, did not allow emancipated slaves, apart 
from certain exceptions, to reside within their borders (Table II). While 
such was not the intention of the legislature, as a rule, this had the effect of 
eliminating the problem of pauperism among the manumitted as far as these 
states were concerned. Virginia in the earliest such law (1691) insisted 
that no Negro was to be set free unless the owner paid for his transportation 
out of the colony. Similarly, a Kentucky master could free a slave who was 
over sixty-five years old, or infirm, only if he gave him the means for 
transporting him out of the state and one year’s support (1851). Other 
freed slaves were to be hired out if the master had not provided such a 
fund. As of 1861, no slave was deemed free until someone had given a 
covenant that would remove him out of Kentucky within ninety days. 

Beginning in 1852 Louisiana was no longer satisfied with mere removal 
out of the state. Henceforth an emancipated slave had to leave the country 
within a year. For this purpose the owner was required to deposit $150 
to pay for his voyage to Africa and for his support after his arrival. Tennessee 
followed suit (1854) with a law specifying that someone had to provide a 
fund sufficient to transport the ex-slave to the west coast of Africa and to 
maintain him for six months thereafter; exceptions were made for Negroes 
too old or too sick to be removed. 

Law and practice frequently diverged. By 1860, Russell estimated, per- 
haps as many as one-third of Virginia’s free Negroes were residing there 
illegally. Under the 1806 statute they could be sold back into slavery (the 
proceeds going for the support of the poor until 1827) if they remained 
in the state one year after manumission. Russell cites, as an illustration of 
the sporadic enforcement of the act, the action of the overseers of the poor 
of Accomack County. After posting a warning, they sold seven Negroes 
into slavery on June 5, 1826, at prices ranging from $1 to $36.50 each.” 

North of the Mason-Dixon line manumitted slaves did not have to leave 
the state. Indeed, mandatory gradual emancipation became the rule. First 
to pass such an act was Quaker-dominated Pennsylvania: the owner of a 
child born of slave parents after March 1, 1780, had the right to his Cor 
her) services until he (or she) reached the age of twenty-eight. The master 
could “abandon” the child at any age, whereupon he would be apprenticed 
WOLs., 1852, p. 214; 1855, c. 308, sec. 72; Tenn., 1853/54. c. 50. Both states specified that in 
the absence of the fund, the Negro would be hired out until the sum had been accumulated. 
Va., 1805, c. 63, sec. 10; 1826, c. 26, sec. 7 = that the proceeds were to go to the 
Literary Fund. The Virginia facts are from John Henderson Russell, The Free Negro in Virginia 


1619-1865 (Baltimore, 1913), pp. 156, 174-176. On the flouting of the Tennessee law see 
Caleb Perry Patterson, The Negro in Tennessee, 1790-1865 (University of Texas Bulletin No. 


2205], p. 158. 


‘ 
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by the overseers of the poor, like other pauper children. More detailed 
was a Rhode Island enactment declaring all children born after March 1, 
1784, to be free from birth. These children were to be maintained at town 
expense, and could be bound out when one year old. In 1785 this was 
changed; the master of a slave was now obliged to support her children until 
they reached the age of twenty-one, unless she was freed before then. 
Connecticut also declared all children born after March 1, 1784, free, but 
they could be held in servitude until the age of twenty-five (changed to 
twenty-one in 1797). In New York (where there were more slaves in 1790 
than in all the rest of the Northern states put together), a slave owner was 
entitled to the service of a child born after July 4, 1799, until the boy 
reached twenty-eight and the girl twenty-five (changed to twenty-one for 
both sexes, for children born after March 1817). The owner had the option 
of abandoning the child within a year after it was born, which made him 
liable for its support only until it was one year old. Abandoned children 
were supported at state expense (1799-1804) until they were old enough 
to be apprenticed. Under an 1804 act, however, the owner could not 
abandon children of slaves until the boy was twenty-one and the girl 
eighteen, and then only after obtaining a certificate from the overseer 
that the party could support himself. New Jersey held well over 12,000 
slaves at the time of the 1790 census, three-fifths of the New York total. 
A child born after July 4, 1804, was free, but had to serve till twenty-five 
if a boy, and twenty-one if a girl. The master could abandon the child within 
its first year, in which case the child was to be considered a public pauper 
at the age of one, liable to be bound out. Beginning in 1804 the state 
reimbursed the localities at not more than $3 a month, but finding that they 
were extravagant in their expenditures, stopped further reimbursements in 
1811. The right to abandon a one year old was taken away in 1820." 


MPa., 1780, c. 881, sec. 2; an act of 1726 [1725/26, c. 292, sec, 4) has authorized the binding 
out of any Negro set free, if he was less than 21. R. L., February 1784, pp. 6-7; October 1785, 
. 15, retained in Public Laws 1798, p. 610. Ct., Acts and Laws, 1784, p. 235; the 1797 Act is 
Pub. St. Laws 1808, I, 626. N. Y., 1799, c. 62; 1802, c. $2 lowered the state reimbursement 
to the town for an abandoned child from a $3.50 per month maximum to $2, until the child 
reached the age of four, unless it was sickly so that it was impractical to bind it out. Another 
category of state poor consisted of ex-slaves of Tories whose estates had been confiscated [1786, 
c. 584, and again 1816, c. 45]. 1804, c. 40; 1817, c. 137, sec. 4, 18. N. J., 1804, ¢. 103; 
1819/20, p. 74. 
Rhode Piand was the only other state to ex-slaves at state expense. Those who had 
fought in the Revolution were included, as they not gained a settlement anywhere [February 
1785, p. 16). Tony Rome, formerly the property of a Tory whose estate had been confiscated was 
also su by the state (October 1792, p. 3). As late as June 1812 Cupidore Rome was 


provided for at state expense, by special act [June 1812, p. 9). 
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Instead of gradual emancipation, three Northern states, beginning with 
Vermont in its 1777 Constitution, abolished slavery within their borders 
in one stroke. In Massachusetts the 1780 Constitution (“all men are born 
free and equal”) as interpreted by that state’s Supreme Court, and in New 
Hampshire, the 1784 Constitution (“all men are born equally free and 
independent”) and a 1788 law omitting slaves from the list of taxable 
property apparently effected this end. The issue of who was responsible 
for the support of the ex-slaves was a subject of frequent litigation in 
Massachusetts. New Hampshire held the former masters liable for the 
maintenance of chargeable Negroes, as did Rhode Island and Connecticut 
when they finally abolished slavery in May 1843 and June 1848 respectively. 

Slavery had come to an end much earlier in New York, on July 4, 1827, 
but New Jersey was laggard. There the status of slavery was formally 
abolished effective April 18, 1846; however, those who had been slaves on 
that date became “apprentices” afterwards rather than freedmen. Persons 
entitled to their services could discharge them if the “apprentices” wished 
it and were able to support themselves.” 

Many a defender of the “peculiar institution” pointed to the carefree 
existence of the slave who never had to worry about providing for his 
children. The aged and infirm, added the New Yorker James K. Paulding, 
were cared for by the master “either from the dictates of his own humanity, 
or the obligation imposed on him by law. None of them ever became 
wretched paupers, a disgrace to their race, and a burden on society." 

Not all masters were mindful of their duty."* Thus the trustees of the 
poor of Kent County, Delaware, proceeded against the heirs of Joshua Laws 
whose slave, James, had been an inmate at the almshouse for some time. 
Prince William County, Virginia, took steps against the owner of Ezekiel 

12M Stoughton Locke, Anti-Slavery in America . . . (Boston, 1901), pp. 80-82. Geor 
Wadleigh, “Slavery in New Hampshire - When and How Abolished,” The Granite Monthly, 
VI (1883), 378-379. On litigation in Massachusetts among the state authorities, towns and 
individuals, see George H. Moore, Notes on the History of Slavery in Massachusetts (New York, 
1866), pp. 221-222. Some Massachusetts towns, which had decided not to have any slaves in 
their a 24 freed the ex-masters from the obligation of supporting them [Locke, op. cit., p. 82). 
The overseers of Boston were told by their chairman Sauonl Posie, of “Kingston,” born a slave 
of Captain Nathaniel Little, and with whom she had lived as a slave for about twelve years in 
Kingston, Massachusetts. The state refused to pay for her as a state pauper. It was therefore 
assumed that the town of Kingston was sible for her. [Thomas Papers, June 20, 1803, MS, 
Massachusetts Historica! Society, Boston.] R. 1. 1842 Constitution, Art. 1, § >. 4; R. L, 1844, p. 
342 made the ex-master responsible. Ct., 1848, c. 79. N. J., 1817, c. 137, sec. 32; Rev. dt 
1847, Title 11, c. 6. 

13James Kirke Paulding, Slavery in the United States (New York, 1836), p. 178. 

The preamble to N. C., 1798, c. 13, states that infirm slaves were “often neglected” by their 
owners. 
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for assistance furnished him. The wardens of the poor of Carteret County, 
North Carolina, ordered the executors of the estate of Colonel William 
Thomson to give Wanton, an infirm, blind slave, $30 worth of necessaries for 
the year (1812), else the county would furnish the relief and sue them for 
a refund. A slave belonging to the estate of John Mansaid was in the 
poorhouse of Pasquotank County; the estate was notified (1850) that it 
was being charged $6.25 a month as long as she remained. The wardens of 
Orange County, to cite a third North Carolina example, noticed in 1838 
that a slave named Caesar was then in the county and “liable to become 
chargeable to the same.” His owner was requested to claim him and 
“provide for his comfort and support.”"* When the master himself became 
a pauper, or died insolvent, the county had to care for his superannuated 
slaves.” 

Nor was it unusual for a master to move and leave behind infirm slaves, 
for public or private generosity to support. Taxpayers might also have to 
support slaves transferred to persons unable to care for them: New York 
placed a heavy fine on owners who resorted to this subterfuge.’ Masters 


15Kent County Trustees of the Poor, Proceedings, June 7, 1841 (MS, State Archives, Dover, 
Del.). Dettin Parish, Vestry Book, pp. 253-254, 256-257 (MS, Virginia State Library, 


Richmond ). rteret Wardens, May 18, 1812; ap omy Wardens, a 1850; Orange 


Wardens, May 29, 1838 (MS, Dept. of Archives and History, Raleigh, N. C.). On the same day 
the heirs of Benjamin Rhodes were ordered to pay for the support of Betty Mentus, their slave, 
then at the poorhouse [ibid.]. See also the entries for September 6, 1852, when the treasurer was 
directed to collect $25 from the heirs of Thomas Clancy, for the support of his Negress, Hannah, 
and the one of April 1853 when Mathew McCarthy paid $5 for the support of his dead brother's 
slave for the next six months. 
16Ralph, the slave of one Andrew Buchanan who left no property was supported by the 
Baltimore trustees because he was very old and infirm [Baltimore nty, Alms _ Minutes 
1806-1818, August 1, 1816]. (MS, State Archives, Annapolis, Md.) Nottoway County, Virginia, 
had to care for two superannuated slaves of R. P. Dennis who died insolvent [Poor Return, 1832]. 
The same county had to care for another slave in 1829 whose master had himself become a 
auper [ibid., 1829). Clarke County, Virginia, supported five slaves from insolvent estates [Poor 
eturn, 1846], as did Pittsylvania County [Poor am 1847]. CMS, Virginia State Library). 
17Thus, Lucy was “a deranged slave of John S. Horn who has been left by her Master” 
[Baltimore County, Alms House Minutes, September 4, 1817]. The clerk of the overseers of 
Page County, Virginia, referred to this and to a related practice [Poor Return, 1841] whereby 
infirm slaves would be sold “to irresponsible persons for a mere nominal price, for the express 
urpose of avoiding the charge of their maintenance and thus casting them upon the public.” 
Ge also the Page Poor Return for 1838, and the 1829 Rockbridge County return. Rappahannock, 
Va., 1834; N. Y. 1773, ¢. 1608; The commissioners of the New York City almshouse complained 
that the institution contained “a number of old worn-out blacks . . . whose owners cannot be 
found, some of whom are removed away, others have died poor or insolvent. . . . Some evade the 
1788 law prohibiting the import of slaves into the state by bringing in slaves with them from 
other states, the West Indies . . . and even from Nova Scotia . . . and bind them out for a period 
of five years to fifty years and more, at the end of which the Negroes are free, but many being 
infirm at the end of their term, become city charges.” [New York City Almshouse—City of New 
York SS—At a Common Council held on Monday the 15th day of January, 1798. (Broadside, 
Houghton Library, Harvard University.) 
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“sent adrift” hundreds of Negroes who found their way to Baltimore, 
according to Hezekiah Niles."® 

That the states found it necessary to enact legislation designed to prevent 
masters from placing the support of unwanted Negroes on the public is 
therefore not surprising."® Statutes which required the posting of security 
tended to discourage manumission, to some degree at least.” Just the 
opposite is true of laws which exempted the former owner of responsibility 
when the slave could take care of himself. Underlying both types of laws 
was a general unwillingness on the part of communities in the North as 
well as in the South to tax themselves for the relief of emancipated slaves 
unless (as in the “certificate”-granting states) the freedmen were capable 
of contributing to the locality. 

Considerably less than one-tenth of one percent of all those held in 
bondage were manumitted in 1860, according to the census. A decade 
earlier, the proportion freed during the year was under one-twentieth of 
one percent.” Until the federal government forced the issue, emancipation 
took place on a small scale. 


18Niles’ Weekly Register, XXXII (1827), 327. See also ibid., XXXVII (1830), 340. The 
Commissioners of the Washington, D. C., almshouse complained that at least two slaves were 
being supported there at public ~~ They observed that the purpose of the institution “would 
to a great extent be defeated . . . by permitting masters and owners, after receiving all the services 
which they can from their slaves, turning them over in their old age, or perfect helplessness upon 
the C ation for support.” [Report of the Commissioners, Laws of the Corporation of the City 
of Washington Passed by the Forty-fourth Council (Washington, 1847), p. 110). 

19Only Texas and New Hampshire, among the a states, never enacted manumission 
statutes. In both cases the state constitution, as interpreted by the courts, covered the subject. 
For the complex issue of slavery in the Old Northwest see an article by Raymond V. Phelan in 
the Wisconsin Historical Society, Proceedings for 1905, pp. 252-264. 

20James Dana, The African Slave Trade (New Haven, 1791), p. 31; Edward R. Turner, The 
Negro in Pennsylvania (Washington, 1911), p. 56. 

Russell found evidence that many humane slave-owners were deterred from manumitting their 
slaves because they would have to fone the state, and thercby suffer separation from families or 
familiar surroundings. He also argues that changes in sentiment rather than changes in legislation 
marked the history of manumission in Virginia from 1782 to 1865. A slave living in Virginia in 
the generation before 1800 had about 10 chances in 100 of being manumitted; after 1832, they 
were about 2 in 100. (Russell, The Free Negro in Virginia, pp. 75-77, 82.) 

21y h C. G. Kennedy, Preliminary Report on the Eighth Census, 1860 (Washington, 1862), 

. an ioe total for 1850 is 1,467 slaves manumitted in the South, and for 1860, 3,018. These 
res are undoubtedly an understatement. (Ivan E. McDougle, “Slavery in Kentucky,” Journal 
History, Ul (1918), 280.) 
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JOHN HOFFMAN OF GERMANNA AND 
SOME OF HIS. DESCENDANTS 


by Joun W. Wayanp* 


One of the young men in the German colony that Governor Alexander 
Spotswood established at Germanna in 1714 was John Hoffman, aged 22. 
Seven years later John Hoffman married his first wife, Anna Catherine 
Haeger, one of the daughters of the Reverend John Henry Haeger, pastor 
of the colony. By that time the colony had moved to Licking Run, in what 
is now Fauquier County, and had laid out a settlement called Germantown. 
It was here that John Marshall, later Chief Justice, was born September 24, 
1755, on or near the tract of land that had been allotted to John Hoffman 
in laying out the settlement, in or about 1720. 

My grandmother, Mary Hoffman, of Madison County, was a direct 
descendant of John Hoffman, and thus a transcript of John Hoffman's Bible 
record came into my hands. It is written on four pages of blue-tinted paper, 
five by eight inches in size. I found these sheets of paper in one of my 
mother’s diaries, and they probably were given to her and my father in 
the summer of 1855 when they spent nine days in Madison visiting rela- 
tives. In 1933 I had the Reverend William J. Finck, D.D., of New 
Market, translate the manuscript for me. 


A paragraph tells of John Hoffman’s Bible, to wit: 


This Bible was sold to me as part of my paternal inheritance, which I received from 
Eysern in Nassau-Siegenschon. My brother Wilhelm Hoffman bought it in for me, 
and I paid him the same amount, namely, 10 Thaler of the Realm from my inheritance. 
12 Thaler of the Realm, 


*Dr. Wayland, one of Virginia’s most productive historians, is an Honorary Member of the 
Virginia Historical Society. 
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Now follows the family record: 


In the year 1663, July 27th, my father John Hoffman was born at Eisern. In the 
year 1690 my father entered into matrimony with my mother Gertrude, the daughter 
of John Reichman and his wife Elizabeth, living in Siegen. 

In the year 1728, September 25th, my mother fell asleep blessed in the Lord. In the 
year 1731, March 16th, my father fell asleep blessed in the Lord. 

This Bible is a part of my paternal inheritance sent to me from Eysern in Nassau- 
Siegenschon. 

In the year 1692, March 1st, O. S., I John Hoffman was born in Siegen; March 8th 
I was baptized in the Nichlaus Church. 

In the year 1721, November 7th, I John Hoffman was married to Anna Catherine, 
nee Haeger. 

In the year 1722, November 25th, my daughter Agnes was born; was baptized 
December 2d; witness, Agnes, the sister of my wife, nee Haeger. 

In the year 1724, January 18th, my son John Henry was born; baptized January 
24th; his witness was my father-in-law, Henry Haeger. He died January 27th. 

In the year 1725, June 7th, my daughter Anna Catherine was born; baptized June 
13th; her witness was the mother of my wife. 

In the year 1727, May 6th, my son John was born; baptized May 14th; witness 
John Fischbach. 

In the year 1729, February gth, in the morning about 9 o'clock my wife gave birth 
to a young son stillborn; in the evening of the same day about ten o'clock my wife fell 
asleep blessed in the Lord. 

In the year 1729, July 13th, 1 John Hoffman was married to my second wife Maria 
Sabina, the daughter of the deceased John Michael Folg, of Wagenbach. She was 
born March 29, 1710. 

In the year 1731, February 4th, my san Nichlaus was born; baptized July roth; his 
witnesses were Nicklaus Jaeger and Baltz Blankenbuechler, and the mother of my 
wife. 

In the year 1732, March 26th, my son Michael was born; baptized July 11th; his 
witnesses were Nicklaus Jaeger, Baltz Blankenbuechler and the mother of my wife. 

In the year 1733, December 3d, my son Jacob was born; baptized December 16th; 
his witnesses were Nicklaus Jaeger, Baltz Blankenbuechler and the mother of my wife. 

In the year 1735, May 13th, my son Baltz was born; baptized July 17th; his 
witnesses were Nicklaus Jaeger, Baltz Blankenbuechler, and the mother of my wife. 

In the year 1737, December 8th, my son Wilhelm was born; baptized January gth; 
his witnesses were Nicklaus Jaeger, Baltz Blankenbuechler and the mother of my wife. 

In the year 1739, April 10th, my son George (Jarg) was born; baptized May 28th; 
his witnesses were Nicklaus Jaeger, Baltz Blankenbuechler, and the mother of my wife. 

In the year 1740, February 7th, my son Frederick was born; baptized February 17th; 
his witnesses were Nicklaus Jaeger, Baltz Blankenbuechler and the mother of my wife. 

In the year 1742, May 25th, my son Henry was born; baptized June 6th; his 
witnesses were Nicklaus Jaeger and Baltz Blankenbuechler and his wife. 


w 
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In the year 1744, June 1st, my son Tilman was born; baptized June 1oth; his 
witnesses were Nicklaus Jaeger and Baltz Blankenbuechler and his wife. 

In the year 1746, July 13th, my daughter Elisabeth was born; baptized August 3d; 
her witnesses were Nicklaus Jaeger and Susana his wife, and Anna Margaretha the 
wife of Baltz Blankenbuechler. 

In the year 1748, November 27th, my daughter Anna Margaretha was born; 
baptized December 11th; her witnesses were Baltz Blankenbuechler and his wife, 
and the wife of Nicklaus Jaeger. 

In the year 1751, August 4th, my daughter Maria was born; baptized August 18th; 
her witnesses were Nicklaus Jaeger, Georgia his wife, and the wife of Baltz 
Blankenbuechler. 


All the foregoing entries in the old Bible were no doubt made by John 
Hoffman of Germanna. The next one was made by his son John, born 
in 1727: 

In the year 1772, July 3d, my mother fell asleep blessed in the Lord. 

(Signed) Joun Horrman 


It seems probable that an error was made in transcribing the above item, 
that “mother” should be “father.” The will of John Hoffman of Germanna 
was probated in Culpeper County, August 17, 1772, and he was probably 
the one who died on July 3d, preceding. 


The next entry relates to his son John, born in 1727: 


John Hoffman the Second died the 4th of March, 1813. He reached the age 
of 86 years, 8 months and 28 days. 


His age, it appears, was 85 years, 9 months, and 28 days. He was at least 
the third John Hoffman, as appears from the old Bible records. 

After some years at Germantown, perhaps ten or twelve, John Hoffman 
of Germanna (1692-1772) moved to what in 1793 became Madison County, 
cut off from Culpeper. The latter was a part of Orange County until 1749. 
Germanna is still in Orange County, in its northeast corner, in a horseshoe 
bend of the Rapidan River. On September 28, 1729, John Hoffman 
patented land on or near Robinson River,' a few miles north or northwest 
from the site of Madison Court House. He evidently was living in that 
locality in 1737 and earlier. On July 27, 1737, he was one of the witnesses 


~ IClaude Lindsay Yowell, A History of Madison County, Virginia (Strasburg, 1926), p- a 
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to a deed for land that Thomas Wayland, of the same vicinity, made to 
Michael Smith. 

About the same time, or soon thereafter, John Hoffman was instrumental 
in building a small house for worship. It became well known as Hoffman's 
Chapel (German Reformed). It stood not far from the celebrated Hebron 
Church (Lutheran), and it is probable that Hoffman worshiped with the 
Lutherans before the building of Hoffman's Chapel. In a report made by 
the treasurer of Hebron in 1733, John Hoffman and Michael Smith are 
mentioned.’ 

Hoffman's Chapel stood on Hoffman land. On February 9, 1843, Samuel 
Hoffman deeded it to trustees.* Samuel was a son of John Hoffman “the 
Second” (1727-1813), and the father of Mary, my grandmother. 

Religious antiquarians and historians have taken a keen interest in the 
Germanna colony of 1714-1720, because it was, so far as is known, the first 
German Reformed congregation in America. Under the inspiring leader- 
ship of the Reverend J. Silor Garrison, D.D., church historian, an elaborate 
memorial program was carried out at Germanna on September 25, 1934, 
and a temporary marker was erected. On April 26, 1953, another celebra- 
tion was held and a splendid granite monument was unveiled, on a spot 
cleared and prepared by the State Highway Department. On this monu- 
ment are engraved the names of the leaders in the first colony at Germanna 
and the later settlement at Germantown: Melcherd Brumback, John Camper, 
John Cuntz, Harmon Fishback, John Fishback, Peter Hitt, John Hoffman, 
Jacob Holtzclaw, John Joseph Martin, John Jacob Rector, John Spillman, 
and Tillman Weaver. 

The list should be headed by the name of Reverend John Henry Haeger, 
pastor of the congregation at Germanna and Germantown. One of his 
daughters, Anna Catherine, married John Hoffman, another married a 
Fishback. 

The committee that raised money for the monument, supervised its 
erection, and directed the celebration of April 26, 1953, consisted of Dr. 
Howard J. Benchoff, Dr. O. Bain Michael, Colonel Frank S. Switzer, and 
Dr. C. Herbert Huffman, chairman. While Dr. Huffman is a devoted 
member of the denomination and an enthusiastic promoter of Germanna 
history, he is not known to be one of the numerous descendants of John 
Hoffman (1692-1772). 


3Yowell, Madison County, p. 139. 
4Yowell, Madison County, p. 98. 


A 
~ 2Orange County, Deed Book 2, pp. 63-66. — ——e 
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For interesting particulars about the settlement at Germanna and the 
religious zeal of the congregation, we are chiefly indebted to that inde- 
fatigable chronicler, John Fontaine. In November 1715 Fontaine, in com- 
pany with a Mr. Clayton and the son of historian Robert Beverley, made 
his first visit to Germanna. They arrived at the settlement at about six o'clock 
in the evening of November 20. The next day it was raining, “but not- 
withstanding,” Fontaine wrote, “we walked about the town, which is 
palisaded with stakes stuck in the ground, and laid close the one to the 
other, and of substance to bear out a musket-shot.” He proceeds: 


There are but nine families, and they have nine houses, built all in a line; and 
before every house, about twenty feet distant from it, they have small sheds built for 
their hogs and hens, so that the hog-sties and houses make a street. The place that 
is paled in is a pentagon, very regularly laid out; and in the very centre there is a 
blockhouse, made with five sides, which answer to the five sides of the great 
inclosure; there are loop-holes through it, from which you may see al] the inside of 
the inclosure. This was intended for a retreat for the people, in case they were not 
able to defend the palisadoes, if attacked by the Indians. 

They make use of this block-house for divine service. They go to prayers 
constantly once a day, and have two sermons on Sunday. We went to hear them 
perform their service, which was done in their own language, which we did not 
understand; but they seemed to be very devout, and sang the psalms very well.° 


Fontaine and his companions made up a sum among themselves of about 
30 shillings for the minister, and about noon, November 21, took their 
leave. Fontaine's second visit to Germanna was made in August and 
September of the next year, when, in company with Governor Spotswood 
and other gentlemen, he spent there a number of days. It was within two 
sojourns at Germanna this year (1716) that the celebrated crossing of the 
Blue Ridge was carried out. 

The religious zeal of the Germanna congregation was shared not alone by 
John Hoffman, it has been manifest also in many of his descendants. Two 
young men, Daniel Hoffman and his brother James Hoffman, from the 
Hoffman Chapel congregation, and almost certainly grandsons of John 
Hoffman of Germanna, were the first from Virginia to enter the ministry of 
the German Reformed Church. A good many years ago “German” was 
dropped from the church name, and now the denomination is properly 
known as the Evangelical and Reformed Church. These two brothers, after 


5Ann Maury, Memoirs of a Huguenot Family (New York, 1853), pp. 267, 268. 
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acceptable education and theological training, were licensed and ordained 
by the Synod in session in Philadelphia in 1796.° 

Reverend Daniel Hoffman, by an untimely death, was cut short in his 
ministry. In the old graveyard (there are two) at Friedens, a country 
church in Rockingham County, seven miles south from Harrisonburg, his 
grave is marked by a sandstone two feet high and about 15 inches wide. 
The inscription, in German, and in parts almost illegible, tells that he 
was a minister of the Gospel, born in February 1758; died in 1798. 

In a longer life, the Reverend James Hoffman was enabled to adorn a 
larger sphere in the history of his denomination, in his native state and 
beyond it. From the autumn of 1795, continuing for 10 or 12 years, he 
preached at Woodstock and other places in the Shenandoah Valley. His 
popularity is indicated by the large number of marriages he was called 
upon to perform. I do not have a complete list, but from 1795 to 1799, 
inclusive, records at Woodstock show that he officiated in 159 weddings in 
Shenandoah County.’ In 1807 he was called to Zion’s Church in Chambers- 
burg, Pennsylvania.* 

An inspection of the Bible records of John Hoffman of Germanna will 
show that he, so far as the time element is concerned, had five sons, any 
one of which might have been the father of the two preachers, Daniel and 
James; but I am inclined to the opinion that they were the sons of John, 
born in 1727, son of Anna Catherine Haeger, daughter of the old pastor at 
Germanna and Germantown. It is not unreasonable to suppose that the 
traditions handed down from a great-grandfather had something to do in 
their choice of a calling. 

Finding and identifying all the descendants of John Hoffman of Ger- 
manna, through his five daughters and ten sons, will be a task for many 
people for many years. Descendants must be numerous in the counties of 
Madison and Page, as well as in the surrounding counties of Virginia, and 
many have gone out into other states. Only bits of information have come 
to me, mostly by chance. An interesting story is to be found in a little 
book of 175 pages, a copy of which was loaned to me by Mr. Carlton Finter 
of Stanley, Page County, Virginia. The book is entitled Ups and Downs 
of a Confederate Soldier, and is mainly the autobiography of James Huffman 
(1840-1922), a member of the roth Virginia Volunteer Infantry. One of 

6]. Silor Garrison, The History of the. Reformed Church in Virginia, 1714- 1940 ( Winsto~-Salem, 


1948), pp. 28, 29, 398. 
7John W. Wayland, A History of Shenandoah County, Virginia (Strasburg, 1927), pp. 758-763. 


8Garrison, History of the Reformed Church in Virginia, p. 398. 
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Mr. Huffman’s sons, Oscar C. Huffman, made additions to the auto- 
biography and published the book under copyright in 1940. 

James Huffman was born January 31, 1840, near Alma, Page County, 
third son of Ambrose (1805-1862), who was the second son of Daniel 
(1764-1834). Daniel was a son of George (born 1739), the seventh son 
of John of Germanna (1692-1772). 

There are in this book many other items of family history, which is traced 
back to John of Germanna with general accuracy, but evidently the 
chronicler did not have access to the records in the Bible of John of Ger- 
manna. This Bible, I trust, is preserved somewhere among his descendants. 

It may not be inappropriate to end this sketch with a pertinent item of 
recent date. On December 16, 1944, the “Nichlaus Church” in Siegen, in 
which John Hoffman and others of the Germanna congregation were bap- 
tized, was destroyed by bombs — al] except the tower. Around this tower 
the church, now known and written as Saint Nicolai, was restored, and on 
December 16, 1954, was reconsecrated. A gentleman in Siegen, with 
whom Dr. C. Herbert Huffman of Harrisonburg is in correspondence, 
transmitted this information. 
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A CONTRIBUTION TO THE COLEMAN-LEAK 
GENEALOGY 


by Inene Moss Sumprer* 


The Douglas Register (Richmond, 1928, p. 74) under marriages, gives the 
following: “Leek . . . & Ja. Coleman. . . 1751.” 

It is the purpose of this article to identify James Coleman who married 
Elizabeth Leak (or Leake or Leek) daughter of Walter and Judith Mask 
Leak of Goochland County, Virginia. 

The Douglas Register, familiarly known to all interested in family history, 
was kept by the Reverend William Douglas who came to St. James Northam 
Parish, Goochland County, Virginia, on October 12, 1750. In September 
1753 according to the “Foreword” of the book he began keeping a record 
of the marriages performed by him, and it was kept from then until “near 
the time of his death” in 1798. Hence, the marriage of a Leek lady to one 
James Coleman was among the first performed by Douglas after he assumed 
the duties of minister of St. James Northam Parish. 

A branch of the Coleman family evidently settled early in Goochland 
County as we find there the will of one Samuel Coleman dated April 1, 
1748 (Deed and Will Book 5, p. 481). His wife was Ann (maiden name 
unknown ) as will be seen from a copy of Samuel Coleman's last will and 
testament, which follows. 


In the name of God Amen. I, Samuel Coleman, being very sick and weak in Body 
but of perfect sound mind and memory, do make and ordain this my last will and 
Testament in Manner and Form following. First, | bequeath my Soul to God and 
my Body to the earth to be decently buried according to the discretion of my 
Executors hereinafter named. 

Item: I give to my dear and loving wife, one young cow, I likewise lend unto my 
beloved wife Ann Coleman my whole estate during her life or widowhood, and after 
her death or marriage to be divided as followeth: 

Item: I give to my two sons Jas. Coleman and Saml. Coleman the land and 
plantation whereon I now dwell to be equally divided in quantty between them. 


~*Mrs. Sumpter and her husband, Ward C. Sumpter, of Bowling Green, Kentucky, wrote 
A Contribution to the Duke-Moss Genealogy published in the July 1954 issue of our magazine. 
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Item: I give to my other two sons Jno, Coleman and Danl. Coleman my set of 
Black Smiths Tools & after my debts and funeral charges are paid and defrayed then 
the residue of my estate both real and personal to be equally divided amongst all my 
children. 

I constitute and appoint my beloved wife Ann Coleman and Jacob Oglesby my 
Executors of this my last will and testament revoking all other wills heretofore made 
as witness my hand and seal this first day of April in the year of our Lord one 
thousand seven hundred and forty eight. 


Test: Rob. L. Woodson 
Jno. Wright Samugt Coreman [Seal] 


John [X] Pryor 


At a Court held for Goochland County Septem. 20, 1748, This will was proved by 
the oaths of Robt. L. Woodson, Jno. Wright and Jno. Pryor and witnesses hereto to 
be the last will and testament of the said Samuel Coleman deceased which was 
thereupon admitted to record. 


We see from the above will that in 1748 Samuel and Ann Coleman had 
the following children: James, Samuel, John, and Daniel. It is the son 
James Coleman in whom we are interested. In his will Samuel gives “to 
my two sons Jas. Coleman and Saml. Coleman the land and plantation 
whereon I now dwell to be equally divided in quantty between them.” 
James Coleman evidently lived a while in Goochland County, married 
Elizabeth and later lived in Albemarle County, as on November 16, 1784, 
James Coleman and his wife, Elizabeth Coleman, of Albemarle County, 
Virginia, made a deed to one Archer Payne of the County of Goochland 
to “334 acres of land on Beaverdam Creek and is the land whereon Samuel 
Coleman dec'd. father of the said James Coleman did dwell.” (Goochland 
County Deed Book 14, p. 144.) 


On January 31, 1788, James Coleman of Albemarle County made his 
will (Will Book 3, p. 323), but it was not recorded until eight years later, 
September 1796. His wife Elizabeth must have died in the interim between 
the deed and the will as no mention is made of her in his will. The will 
follows. 


In the name of God Amen I, James Coleman, of the County of Albemarle being 
weak in body but of sound judgment and memory do constitute and appoint this my 
last will and testament, in the first place I commit my soul into the hands of Almighty 
God that gave it my body to the earth to be buried in a decent Christian like manner 
at the discretion of my Executors hereafter mentioned and touching my worldly 
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affairs, in the first place my desire is that all my just debts be first paid and as 
touching my worldly estate I give and dispose of it in manner following. To wit: I 
give and bequeath unto my two daughters Judith Coleman and Jane Coleman two 
hundred and ten acres of land so extending the plantation whereon | now live 
joining Richard Woods Maureys John Baileys and John Gillums lines also all my 
plantation tools to them and their heirs forever. 

Item—I give and bequeath unto my son Samuel Coleman two hundred acres of land 
lying joining Benjamin Taylor Edwin Gibson, James Cumbling and John Gillum 
also fifty six acres joining Col. Woods and Taylor also one hundred acres of land 
lying joining Robert Layne and John Baileys line to him and his heirs forever. 

Item—I give and bequeath unto my son Samuel Coleman and Judith Coleman 
my bed and furniture to be equally divided between them to them and their heirs 
forever. 

Item—I give and bequeath unto Mary Hatter one hundred thirty acres of land 
more or less lying in Amherst on Tye river so extending the plantation on which she 
now lives to her and her heirs forever. 

Item—I give and bequeath to my daughter Lucy Watson one hundred and forty six 
acres of land being part of the tract of land whereon Bartlot Jerrol now lives on to her 
and her heirs forever. 

Item—I give and bequeath to my daughter Susannah Johnson one hundred and 
forty six acres of land being part of the aforesaid tract of land on which the aforesaid 
Jerrol] lives to her and her heirs forever. 

Item—I lend unto my daughter Maskey Jerrol one hundred and forty six acres of 
land enclosing the plantation whereon she now lives during her life and then to be 
equally divided among all her children to them and their heirs forever. 

Item—I lend to my daughter Ann Bunnfield one hundred and forty six acres of 
land being part of aforesaid tract whereon the said Jerrol] now lives on to her during 
her life and then to the issue of her body and to their heirs forever, and if she is 
without issues then my will and desire is that their legacy should be equally divided 
among al] the children included in this will. 

Item—I give and bequeath unto my granddaughter Nancy Isbell one hundred 
acres of land lying joining of James Reid and being part of the aforesaid tract that 
Jerroll now lives on to her and her heirs forever. 

Also my desire and will is that the two entries that I have in Amherst County be 
sold and the money equally divided among all the children included in this will and 
farther my wil] and desire is that my stil] and blacksmith tools be sold and the money 
applied to pay my debts and the money arising from the sale of my negroes that I 
sold to my son Samuel Coleman be applied to discharge my debts and if there should 
be any left after discharging my debts then my will and desire is that it be equally 
divided among all the children included in this will. 

I do hereby constitute and appoint Samuel Coleman, John Hatter and John 
Bunnfield my sole executors of this my last will and testament and | do disavow and 
revoke al] other wills and testaments whatsoever in witness whereof I have hereunto 
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set my hand and affixed my seal this thirty first day of January in the year of our 
Lord one thousand seven hundred and eighty eight. 


Signed and delivered 
in presence of: 
Talton Woodson 
Joseph Hobb 

Edwin Gibson 
Proved at Albemarle Court Sept. 1796 by oath of Talton Woodson and further at 
Albemarle June 1797 by oath of Edwin Gibson a second witness thereto and ordered 
to be recorded. 


James [X] Coteman [Seal] 


Please note the given names of the children of James and Elizabeth 
Coleman, as recorded in the above will: 


. Judith Coleman 

. Jane Coleman 

. Samuel Coleman 

. Lucy Watson 

. Susannah Johnson 

. Maskey Jerroll 

Ann Bunnfield (or Brunfield) 
Mary Hatter 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7. 
8. 


Later in this article, after a review of the Leak family we will again 
refer to the names of these children as additional evidence that the Elizabeth, 
wife of James Coleman of Goochland and Albemarle counties was, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Walter Leak of Goochland. 

It is known that the Leak family lived early in Goochland County, 
Virginia. In fact, Leakes were there in its beginning in 1727 when it was 
a part of Henrico. This is well documented in Kinfolks, by William Curry 
Harllee (New Orleans, 1934-1937, 1, passum). Four miles west of Gooch- 
land, in Goochland County, is the small community of “Leake” and a 
cemetery containing stones bearing the name. 

According to Harllee the immigrant ancestor of the Goochland Leakes 
was one William Leake, who with wife Mary Bostick, came to this country 
from England about 1685. They lived at “Rocky Spring,” the Leake 
ancestral home in Goochland County. When Mary Bostick and William 
Leake came to this new country they brought with them the family Bible, 
still owned by descendants, which until 1932 remained in the “Rocky Spring” 


q 
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home. At that time “Rocky Spring” was sold out of the family, and the Bible 
found a new abode after reposing in the same place for approximately 247 
years. Pictures of the title page and fly leaf are given in General Harllee’s 
book CI, 240, 241). 

Mary Bostick and William Leake had among others one Walter Leake 
who married Judith Mask. This fact has been brought to light not only by 
General Harllee in his Kinfolks but earlier in an article in the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch (February 14, 1904) and in Historical Genealogy of the 
Woodsons and their Connections, by Henry Morton Woodson (Memphis, 
1915, p. 120). The will of Walter Leake is recorded in Goochland County, 


Virginia (Will and Deed Book 7, p. 279), and reads as follows: 


In the name of God Amen, I Walter Leak, of Goochland County make this my 
last will and testament (being very weak) Revoking all other wills by me formerly 
made, and appoint this my last, acknowledging in myself in my proper senses, I 
praise God for the same. 

First: Desire my Body to be buried according to the Discretion of my Executors 
hereafter named, without pomp. 

Secondly: that my debts be all paid when due; and as for my Temporal Estate it 
hath pleased God to bestow upon me, I give as follows: Viz. 

Imprimis I give and bequeath to my son Josiah Leak part of the land whereon I 
now live viz, the south side of the road beginning at Groom's line and thence up the 
road to the Creek and up the Creek to Cole’s Spring Branch, thence up the sd. 
branch to the line, to him and his Heirs, forever. And the said Josiah is to pay to 
Samuel Leak Five and Twenty Pounds Currt. Money. 

Item—I give and bequeath to my two sons John Leak and William Leak the 
remainder of the aforesaid land on the North side of the foresd. road that is to say one 
of them is to have the whole Paying the other for his part in it, and he that will give 
the other the most for his part of it shall take the whole to him and His Heirs forever. 

Item—I give and bequeath unto my two sons, Mask Leak and Elisha Leak my 
Piece of land in Albemarle which I bought of Paul Michaux to be equally divided 
between them in quantity and quality to them and their heirs forever. 

Item—I give and bequeath to my three daughters, Mary Christian, Christine 
Johnston and Judith Leake twenty pounds apiece after their Mother's decease. 

Item—I lend to my daughter Elizabeth Coleman my Negro Girl Agge to wait on 
her and to work for her, her lifetime and after her decease the said Agge and her 
increase if she has any be Equally divided amongst her children. 

Item—I lend to my loving wife and desire that she may have the use of all of my 
Estate during her lifetime or widowhood, both land, Negroes, cattle etc. and after her 
decease or marriage then these legacies to be paid, and the remainder of my Estate 
to be equally divided amongst all my children. I also desire that those of my children 
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which have not been helped towards housekeeping with Bed, Pot and Stock etc. as 
the others, may be helped with such necessaries equally to what the others have been. 
I also appoint my loving wife, Judith Leak and my son Josiah Leak Executors of this 


my last will and Testament, desiring my estate may not be appraised nor give security. 
Whereunto I set my hand and seal this 31st day of October Anno Dom, 1757. 
Watrer Leax [Seal] 
Published in the presence of us 


John Humber 
Charles Christian Junr 
Elizabeth Humber 


At a Court held for Goochland May the 16th 1758 this writing was Proved by the 
Oaths of John Humber and Charles Christian Junr to be the last Will and Testament 
of Walter Leak decd which was admitted to record. Test: Val Wood Cl. Cur. 


Thus the issue of Walter Leak and Judith Mask, his wife, as given in his 
will are as follows: 
Josiah Leak 
John Leak 
William Leak 
Mask Leak 
Elisha Leak 
. Mary Christian 
Christine Johnston 
Judith Leak 
Elizabeth Coleman 
Samuel Leak is given as son by other authorities. While he is men- 
tioned in Walter Leake’s will he is not mentioned as “son.” 


2. 
3. 
4: 
5. 
6 

8. 
9. 
oO. 


Now please refer back to the children of James Coleman (of Albemarle 
County) and his wife Elizabeth as mentioned in James’ will. There was a 
Judith, and Elizabeth Coleman’s mother was Judith Mask. There was a 
daughter Maskey. Elizabeth Coleman’s mother’s maiden name was Mask. 
There was a daughter Mary, and Elizabeth Coleman's grandmother was 
Mary Bostick. On the Coleman side there was Samuel, named for James 
Coleman's father Samuel. A daughter, Ann Bunnfield (or Brunfield) named 
for her grandmother Ann Coleman. 

There were many, many James and Samuel Colemans of this period and 
it is often a puzzle to unravel their relationships. But in this case where 
all known dates fit and there seem to be no conflicting statements the 
picture seems complete. 


NOTES and QUERIES 


NOTES 


THOMAS JEFFERSON PAGE -- | am the great-granddaughter of Thomas Jefferson 
Page, the American navy officer who came to Argentina in 1853 and 1860 in a ship 
called The Water Witch, making very important expeditions in the rivers of this 
country. I would like to know if there are any relatives of Thomas J. Page in the 
United States. He was married to Benjamina Price, daughter of Benjamin Price of 
Loudoun County, Virginia, in Washington, D. C., in 1838. 

When Lieutenant Page came to Argentina in 1853, and explored the rivers Salado, 
Bermejo, Pilcomayo, etc., he became a great friend of President Justo José de Urquiza, 
who offered him a book during a great ball given in the “Palace San José,” residence 
of the president. What could | do to obtain any information about that book which 
has such a historical value? A great portrait of Thomas J. Page can be seen in the 
“Urquiza Museum,” as well as his uniform. The director of the museum is quite 
interested in anything concerning that navy officer who loved the Argentine so very 
much, and described it skillfully in his book, La Plata, The Argentine Confederation, 
and Paraguay (New York, 1859). 

John Page was the founder of the Page family in Argentina, and a son of Thomas 
Jefferson Page. He died in 1890 while exploring the river Pilcomayo, but there is a 
mistake in the Genealogy of the Page Family of Virginia (New York, 1893, p. 94). 
He was not killed by savages. He died as a result of the many privations he had to 
suffer, so he became seriously ill, and neglected his health because he did not want 
to abandon his post. His own son, Franklin Nelson Page (my father), was then only 
eighteen years old, and he became the commander in chief of the expedition. 

The children of John Page who married Julia Lowry in 1862 are now all dead. 
They were: 

1. Juan, born August 9, 1863, and died a few hours after birth. 

2. Lily, born July 5, 1864, at Estancia Itapevi, Uruguay, married John F, Schultz, 
by whom she had: 

i. Frederick. 
ii. George. 
iii. Percy. 

iv. Edward. 

3. Benjamin, born November 29, 1865, died December 5, 1865. 

4. Tomas Jefferson, born June 1867, died December 30, 1868. 

5. John, born May 25, 1869, in Uruguay, died May 5, 1920, unmarried. 

6. Randolph Stewart, born July 4, 1871, died August 15, 1871. 
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7. Franklin Nelson, born August 1, 1872, at “Rosewell Farm,” Concordia, Entre 
Rios, Argentina, died January 19, 1945. In 1889 he became an officer of the Argentine 
Navy, and in 1890-1891 he accompanied his father John Page, who commanded the 
expedition of the River Pilcoomayo. When John Page died, his son became the com- 
mander. F, Nelson Page made a brilliant career; he commanded the most important 
battleships and had many important posts. He went to North America commanding 
the ships that carried the crew for the Dreadnaught Rivadavia, which was made in the 
United States. He reached the rank of rear admiral. He married Lia Andrade 
Echague, of Zarate, Provincia de Buenos Aires, by whom he had: 


i. Juan, died in infancy. 
ii. Nelson Tomas, a navy officer and aviator, died in an aviation accident while 
searching for a comrade of the Army lost in the Parana River. 
iii. Lia Hebe, married Harry Cueli. 
iv. Elvira M., married Luis Fernandez Beyro, 
v. Carlos F., married Carmen Viale. 
vi. Arturo R., unmarried. 
vii. Anibal F., married Consuelo Grosso. 
viii. Amalia J., married Gilberto Castiglioni. 
ix. Eduardo J., married Ana de la Balze. 
x. M. Zulema, married Miguel A. Pelliza. 
xi. Sara J., married Juan P. Lacour. 
xii, Lucia E., married Enrique Hennekens. 

8. Powhatan, born August 28, 1875, at “Rosewell Farm,” Concordia, Entre Rios, 
Argentina, died January 26, 1947. A navy officer he retired in 1918. He married 
first, Elena Forat, who died in 1913, and by her had: 

i. Celia. 
He married second, Eufemia Gallignana on November 28, 1914, and by her had: 
ii. Estela, 
iii. Susana. 
iv. George. 

9. Julio Berkeley, born January 17, 1878, at “Rosewell Farm,” Concordia, Entre 
Rios, Argentina, died February 21, 1910, unmarried, 

10. Robert Lee, born June 19, 1880, died June 12, 1887. 

11. Guillermo, born August 9, 1882, Estancia San Carlos, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
He married Leonor Iglesias by whom he had: 

i. Julia. 

12. Cora Virginia, born December 27, 1884, Estancia San Carios, Buenos Aires, 

Argentina, died December 26, 1941. 


I hope that some day I will be able to visit the country of my ancestors, that I do 
deeply admire, but you know that nowadays the prices are so high that it is really 
discouraging. —- M. Zulema Page de Pelliza, Carabobo 708, Buenos Aires, Republica 
Argentina, 
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ANNUAL MEETING — The annual meeting of the Virginia Historical Society will 
be held Thursday, January 19, 1956, at the Battle Abbey, North Boulevard and 
Kensington Avenue, Richmond, Virginia. The business meeting will be at 3:30 P.M. 
At 8:30 p.m. the Honorable Leverett Saltonstall, Senator from Massachuetts, will 
address the Society. 


PAPERS OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON — Columbia University is preparing for 
publication a new and complete edition of the papers of Alexander Hamilton. The 
editors of this edition wish to locate any letters to or from Hamilton and any other 
Hamilton documents that are in private hands. If anyone possesses such documents, 
the editors would greatly appreciate any information on their whereabouts and 
availability. — Harold C. Syrett, Executive Editor, The Papers of Alexander Hamilton, 
Columbia University, New York 27, New York. 


INSTITUTE OF EARLY AMERICAN HISTORY AND CULTURE — At the 
annual meeting of the Council of the Institute of Early American History and Culture 
in Williamsburg, Virginia, on May 7, a Constitution was adopted. The following 
persons were elected to serve the three-year term ending in the spring of 1958: 
John R. Alden, Alfred A. Knopf, Samuel Eliot Morison, Richard H. Shryock, and 
William B. Willcox; to fill a vacancy among the members whose term expires in 1957, 
Julian P. Boyd. The officers of the Council are: Walter M. Whitehill, chairman Cand 
ex officio chairman of the Executive Committee), Clifford K. Shipton, vice-chairman, 
and Edmund S. Morgan, secretary. 


The members of the Executive Committee, in addition to Mr. Whitehill, are 
Messrs. Boyd, Knopf, Morison, and David J. Mays, and the presidents of the two 
sponsoring organizations, Alvin D. Chandler of the College of William and Mary 
and Kenneth Chorley of Colonial Williamsburg. 


Lester J. Cappon, editor of publications of the Institute, was elected director, to 
succeed Lyman H. Butterfield who resigned last November to become editor of the 
Adams Papers in the Massachusetts Historical Society. 


At the annual dinner of the Institute its prize of $500 for the best book in the 
field of early American history published during 1954 was awarded to Dr. Gerald 
Stourzh of the University of Chicago's Center for the Study of American Foreign 
Policy, for his volume on Benjamin Franklin and American Foreign Policy. 


The Institute announces that competition for its 1955 book prize is now open for 
books published in the period January 1—December 31, 1955, in the field of early 
American history and culture. This field embraces al] phases of American history to 
about 1815, including the borderlands of the British North American colonies and 
the British colonies in the West Indies to 1776. The prize is $500, and all types of 
work except fiction are eligible. Announcement of the award will be made in May, 
1956. To be considered for the prize, books should be submitted to the Director, 
Institute of Early American History and Culture, Box 1298, Williamsburg, Virginia, 
not later than March 1, 1956. 
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ANTHONY — CLARK — Colonel C. B. Bryant in his note titled “Anthony-Cooper,” 
(Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 1X [January 1902], 329) stated that 
“Joseph Anthony, Jr., born 28th March, 1750, married Elizabeth Clark (?), and 
moved to Georgia.” In this he was mistaken. 

Colonel Bryant married my aunt, Judith Ann Malinda Waller; after his death all 
of his papers and records were turned over to me. I have carefully searched through 
these records and can find no evidence of any kind for the above statement that 
Joseph Anthony, Jr., married Elizabeth Clark. On the other hand, I find from records 
in the Henry County Courthouse that the Joseph Anthony referred to married 
Jane Farris, a daughter of Jacob Farris, whose will is recorded in Henry County, Will 
Book 2, p. 46. In his will Farris leaves a bequest to his daughter Jane Anthony. 
I have a letter written in 1901 by Mr. A. H. Pugh, of Cincinnati, Ohio, giving the 
birth dates of the Anthony children taken from the Anthony family Bible, which 
Mr. Pugh had in his possession at that time. The date of the birth of Joseph, Jr., 
was March 28, 1750, which agrees with the other records I have. 

Colonel Bryant was also in error when he stated that Joseph Anthony, Sr. (the 
father of Joseph, Jr.) who was born March 2, 1713, was a Quaker. A number of the 
relatives of his wife, Elizabeth Clark, the daughter of Captain Christopher Clark, were 
Quakers, but Joseph Anthony, Sr., was a well-known Baptist minister. — E. P, Waller. 


QUERIES 


MARSHALL — BERRY — KERCHEVAL — GHOLSON ~— I would like to have in- 
formation regarding the parents of John Marshall and his wife, Elizabeth (Eliza) 
Berry, of “Berry Plains,” King George County. John and Elizabeth Marshall were 
married before 1782 and with their children moved to Mason County, Kentucky, in 
1790. Their son William Marshall, born February 4, 1782, in King George County, 
married in 1805 in Mason County, Kentucky, Elizabeth (Betsy) Kercheval, born in 
1779 in Frederick County. She was the daughter of John Kercheval, born in 1736 in 
King George County and died in 1788 in Frederick County, who was at one time 
sheriff of Frederick County and had fought in the Revolutionary War. About 1758 
he had married Winifred Frances Gholson. — Mrs, John M. Prewitt, Mount Sterling, 
Kentucky. 


HENSLEY — CREASY — I want the parents of William Hensley, born September 
27, 1784, in that portion of Culpeper County which is now Madison County. He was 
married February 2, 1811, in Fluvanna County to Mary Black, daughter of Jonathan 
Black and Judith Farish. William Hensley died January 14, 1867, in Boone County, 
Missouri, I also want the parents of William Creasy, date of birth unknown, who was 
married April 11, 1833, in Fluvanna County to Ann Eliza Hensley, daughter of 
William and Mary Hensley. William Creasey died before 1845 in Boone County, 
Missouri. — Mrs, Arthur P. Konzelman, 1214 Telegraph Road, St. Louis 23, Missouri. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Notes on the State of Virginia, By Tuomas Jerrerson. Edited with an Introduction 
and Notes by WituiaM Pepen. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press 
for the Institute of Early American History and Culture, Williamsburg, sa aan 


1955. XXv, 315 pp. $5.00. 


Mk. Jefferson's book is in print again. It is one of the most important works of 
eighteenth-century Virginia for there is no othe: single source of information that 
has the accuracy and detail to be found in the Notes. Virtually every aspect of 
Virginia life was explored by the author. In preparing his Notes, Jefferson collected 
and analyzed data on the geography, history, social life and institutions, ethnography, 
natural history, and other aspects of Virginia in such a way as to create a new 
discipline of descriptive geography. His speculations on the interrelationships of 
natural and social phenomena opened avenues for study that resulted in the 
development of wholly new sciences and sparked endless controversy. 

This is the twenty-fourth separate printing of the Notes and the first in this century. 
After the pirated French translation in 1786, Mr. Jefferson prepared and released to 
the trade an authentic draft that was published in London in 1787. All subsequent 
printings were taken from this original. He had a personal copy of this London 
edition in which he made corrections and deletions or augmentations. From this unique 
copy in the Alderman Library at the University of Virginia, Professor Peden has 
prepared an authentic revision supplemented by notes as Mr. Jefferson himself might 
have prepared a revised manuscript for the press. The Randolph edition of 1853 was 
a badly mangled version of Mr. Jefferson's proposed changes and Ford's edition in 1894 
also failed to achieve the authenticity that characterizes Professor Peden’s work. 

This new edition is equally valuable to the casual reader and the scholar. There are 
few authors with the distinction of timelessness that clings to the writings of Jefferson 
so that the Notes are as interesting to read today as they were when first printed. 
Professor Peden’s excellent notes and his careful adherence to Mr. Jefferson's proposed 
changes permit us to study the broad scope of Jefferson's familiarity with the world of 
scholarship, his unceasing interest in everything that surrounded him, and his 
readiness to admit error when it was proved to his satisfaction. The Index prepared 
by Lester J. Cappon makes this an invaluable tool for the scholar for this is the only 
edition of the Notes that is indexed. 

The position Jefferson's work occupied in the world of letters was summarized 
by Charles Thomson who wrote him: “I consider it a most excellent natural history, 
not merely of Virginia, but of North America, and possibly equal, if not superior, to 
that of any country yet published.” 

Cooum Verner 


Florida State University 


| 
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Early American Science Needs and Opportunities for Study. By Wurrrtecp J. 
Ber, Jn. Williamsburg: Institute of Early American History and Culture, 1955. 


ix, 85 pp. $1.25. 


Tus short monograph is written by an authority thoroughly familiar with the field he 
has attempted to survey. The author brings to his task his experience as professor of 
American History in Dickinson College as well as that gained in the preparation of the 
Bibliography of the History of Medicine in the United States and Canada appearing 
annually in the Bulletin of the History of Medicine. 

The Institute of Early American History and Culture in “a series of conferences 
held in Williamsburg during 1952-1953 on needs and opportunities for study in several 
specialized fields” hitherto poorly investigated, invited Professor Bell to present a 
written survey of early American science. This dissertation was freely and critically 
discussed by other participants in the conference and after careful revision is now 
published. The aim of the study has been “to provide neither a systematic account nor 
a complete bibliography of the subject but a kind of vade-mecum to it with greater 
attention to what has not been done than to what has been.” The needs of graduate 
students and those that direct their studies have been the primary objective in mind. 

The monograph falls into three divisions, the survey itself, a brief general 
bibliography, and selected bibliographies of fifty early American scientists, There is 
an adequate index. 

The author calls attention to the great volume of writing dealing with the history of 
science in America before 1820. “Some of that work has been good but much has 
been poorly done or is marred by an unconscious nationalism that overlooks the 
universal character of scientific discovery and application.” The author shows that a 
great deal of work yet remains to be done in every aspect of the history of early 
American science. New aspects need to be explored and new material investigated. 
What these new subjects are and where material bearing on them is to be found the 
present survey undertakes to discover. 

The author is convinced that professional historians have sadly neglected the history 
of early science and technology in this country, due he thinks to the domination of the 
drum and trumpet type of history, to the ignorance of the historian himself concerning 
basic science, and to the poverty of the literary remains of American scientists in the 
form of letters and scientific papers. Professor Bell believes that the most important 
present service which can be rendered historical research is bibliographical. This to his 
mind should be both stimulating and directional. Biography he feels is the first kind 
of study needed, and he cites fertile sources to which the would-be author could 
profitably turn. This little book is both appetizer and tonic. After reading it one is 
tempted to go out at once and write a biography of one of the forgotten men of early 
American science. 


B. BLanton 
Richmond, Virginia 
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Virginia Colonial Abstracts. Series II, Volume 3—Virginia Company of London, 
1607-1624. By Bevertey Freer. Edited by Lindsay O. Duvall. Washington, D. C.: 
The Rev. Lindsay O. Duvall, 1228 M Street, N. W., 1955. 121 pp. $5.00. 


Turs volume differs from all its predecessors in both series in being wholly the work of 
neither the author nor the editor. Mr. Fleet, in Florida because of his health during the 
winter of 1949-1950, worked on the list of the Virginia Company which he had 
secured the year before from the Huntington Library. With study his interest increased, 
and he wished to learn more of those peers and merchants who invested heavily in a 
daring enterprise. Fortunately, the library near him had volumes on Queen Elizabeth 
and the great figures of her reign. When Mr. Fleet returned to Richmond he tried to 
continue his research, but the lamp of physical energy was burning low and prolonged 
intensive study was impossible. When he died, the book was unfinished. 

Mrs. Fleet turned over the manuscript to the Reverend Mr. Duvall, a long-time 
friend of Mr. Fleet, and the present volume undertaken as a tribute of esteem is the 
result. 

Mr. Fleet had in mind to publish the list of subscribers to the Virginia Company 
which he had secured from the Huntington Library, compare it with the list the late 
Dr. Alexander Brown had used in his Genesis of the United States, and note the ties of 
blood or of marriage connecting the majority of the Company's membership. To show 
these connections, pedigrees in chart form would be used. 

The family sketches Dr. Brown prepared for the Genesis was the first attempt to 
assemble genealogical material on the entire membership of the Virginia Company, 
and though compiled over sixty years ago, they are stil] store houses of information. The 
editor has made extensive use of them in the pedigrees on pp. 34-72 of “Inter-related 
Families of the Virginia Company of London” and in “Selected Pedigrees of Members 
of the Virginia Company of London” pp. 72-76. The “Selected Pedigrees of the Court 
of Elizabeth” on pp. 77-92 are based in the main on V. A. Wilson's Queen Elizabeth's 
Maids of Honor. In addition to the two books mentioned, the editor has consulted an 
impressive amount of material in preparing these pedigrees; visitations of eight shires, 
a dozen biographies, several family histories, Burke’s Peerage and Dormant and 
Extinct Baronetcies, Banks's Dormant and Extinct Baronies, Cokayne's Complete 
Peerage, Stow’s Survay of London, Sherwood’s American Colonists in English Records, 
Waters’ Genealogical Gleanings in England, and various other reference books, 
totaling over sixty titles. 

While the entire book is of interest, the Huntington list, which was originally in 
the possession of the Earl of Huntington, is the most important item since it is source 
material. To judge from the photostatic copy which the reviewer has seen, the paper 
is in good condition and names legible. The list used by Dr. Brown in the Genesis 
was copied for him by Thomas Dorman of Sandwich, Kent, England, who 
commented on it in a letter dated July 8, 1886. In this he stated: “[The manuscripts] 
are defective and decayed in some parts and in some few cases I have been obliged 
to make a guess at the name while others I have been compelled to leave blank.” 
From that, it would seem where there are variant readings in the two documents, the 
Huntington would more likely be correct. 


= 
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Next in importance to the Huntington list is the catalog of publications of the 
Harleian Society on pp. 95 and 96. Besides 79 volumes of parish registers, this list 
includes 104 volumes of visitations, obituaries, marriages, grants of arms, catalogs of 
medica] rolls and similar historical materia]. In addition to the important Harleian 
Society there is a Parish Register Society which devotes itself to the publication of 
only this one class of manuscripts. Mr. Duvall, on p. 97, lists 22 of these volumes 
most of them embracing registers from four or five parishes. 

It is regrettable that the mechanics of the book are inferior to the contents and often 
words are illegible. We hope the next volume will correct this condition as the subject 
matter is of such value as to deserve better presentation. 

The reader will find this volume useful and informative, and wil] appreciate the 
patient scholarship involved in producing another fine reference book. 


Martua W. Hien 
Newport News, Virginia 


American Political Thought. By Aan Penpteton Grimes. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1955. xii, 500 pp. $6.00. 


ALrHoucn just judgment of a book ought undoubtedly to appraise it on the basis of 
what it undertakes to be rather than in terms of what it is not, nevertheless the 
distinction between positive and negative is hardly ever so definite as to deprive of 
relevance all considerations that involve contrast. The volume here under consideration 
is, and is intended to be, what has come to be called a “textbook.” However, it is 
clearly not a book to which is applicable a random dictionary definition which 
suggests a textbook to be “original words as opposed to paraphrase of or commentary 
on them.” The question how, in the context of American higher education, this 
reversal in definition came about, the question whether, in the same context, the 
reversal is in the direction of improvement, and the question of the merits of 
proposals, which are from time to time made in spite of their high degree of unreality 
in view of the commercial character of publishing, that a moratorium ought to be 
declared on the printing of “texts” which cover the same ground as has already been 
relatively well covered, are questions which, though impossible of answer in a brief 
space, ought probably to be implicit, as a backdrop so to say, in the case of any 
account of a current textbook. 

The dust-jacket of American Political Thought gives the impression that the book 
is possessed of a conventional subtitle, but the title page itself does not employ the 
device. Nevertheless, the unofficial subtitle, “A Panoramic View of American Political 
Thinking from Colonial Times to the Present,” does serve to indicate sufficiently well 
the scope of the contents of the volume, The story is taken through the American 
Revolution in what is approximately the first fourth of the chapters. The second 
fourth is primarily a well-handled account of the constitutional and political aspects 
of the basic controversy between the Federalists and Jeffersonian Democracy, followed 
by a chapter in which are discussed thinkers of the first half of the nineteenth century 
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who, through their concern for the New Society, are in considerable measure outside 
the controversy. Of the remaining half of the book, about one-third, close-packed and 
genuinely judicious, carries the account, with notably effective treatment of the 
slavery issue and of the controversy concerning the nature of the Union, through 
the Civil War, the remaining two-thirds fulfilling the conscious design of giving 
especial stress to the period extending from the Civil War to the present. 

Alan Pendleton Grimes was educated at the University of North Carolina, where 
he was subsequently for a time a member of the faculty, Since 1949 he has been a 
member of the faculty of Michigan State College. He has now written on the history 
of political thinking in America a volume which is a product of careful scholarship. 
It is thorough and workmanlike, displaying hardly as many lapses as being human 
might be thought almost to require. Professor Grimes has succeeded eminently well 
in maintaining a proper balance between political thought and the influences, social, 
economic, and other, with which such thought is reciprocally related. He has done 
this both in general and in the case of individual thinkers. In the second respect, 
a distinctive feature is the interweaving at numerous points of concise passages of 
text, in the older sense. This adds both solidity and vividness to the treatment, and, 
from a pedagogical point of view, offers no little opportunity for explication de texte. 
The introduction of such material is skillfully managed; and this, together with an 
unusually lively style, has resulted in an exceedingly readable manual. 


R. K. Goocu 
University of Virginia 


The Washington Papers: Basic Selections from the Public and Private Writings of 
George Washington. Edited and Arranged, with an Introduction, by Saut K. 
Papover. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1955. 430 pp. $5.00. 


Tuese extracts from Washington's papers are grouped in the following categories: 
Personal; Political; Maxims, Mottoes, Brief Opinions; each with a number of 
subdivisions, There is also an introduction, a chronology of Washington's career and 
a brief bibliography. The material is of course fragmentary; much is omitted that if 
included would have altered an interpretation or clarified an obscurity. Washington's 
simple, direct prose is “modernized” needlessly, as he had the gift of saying exactly 
what he meant. Nor is the variation between his spelling and that of today serious to 
a people who have suffered from present vagaries. The diaries of pre-Revolution years 
follow the text rather closely; those kept in Washington's later years are for the most 
part condensations, understandably so since most of the items for that period are little 
more than run-of-the-mill comments on daily happenings. Few of the letters are given 
in their entirety and two that are included have been rejected as spurious, The Last 
Will and Testament and certain of the public papers are free from elisions. The 
section labeled “General Ideas” is of smal] value and the “Comments on Some 
Contemporaries” might easily be contradicted by passages from other letters. “The 
Rules of Civility” come in for rather too much attention, After all they were mere 
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copybook exercises and contained very little that George did not already know. The 
three generations of his Virginia forbears were men of distinction, and each in his 
own way contributed to the welfare of the new colony: John, Washington's great- 
grandfather, by quieting the Indians and bringing security to the border settlements; 
Lawrence, his grandfather (one of the ablest of colonial legislators) by his activities 
on either side of the Atlantic which served to link the interests of the New World 
with those of the Old; Augustine, his father, who had developed the mineral resources 
of Northern Virginia, Then, too, Washington's early years had been spent at 
“Wakefield,” home of his younger half-brother and at “Mount Vernon,” which 
Lawrence had held ever since he returned from the Carthagena campaign. To one 
with such training, the precepts of a fifteenth-century Frenchman must have seemed 
mere repetition. 

Mr. Padover, however, is not concerned with the factors that shaped Washington's 
personality; he is interested in the manifestations thereof. His prime purpose, he says, 
in presenting these extracts is to dispel the popular conception that had turned 
Washington “into a graven image for the nation to worship.” Had he but known it, 
that task has already been accomplished, not by “debunkers” but by wise biographers 
who have properly evaluated both Washington's weaknesses and inconsistencies and 
also his tremendous achievements in the face of adversities of time and place and 


circumstance. 


Gertrrupe R. B. Ricnarps 
Richmond, Virginia 


A Whig Embattled: The Presidency Under John Tyler. By Rosent J. Morcan. 
Lincoln, Nebraska; University of Nebraska Press, 1954. xiii, 199 pp. $3-50. 


Tuere is no more dramatic conflict in American political history than the struggle 
between President John Tyler and the Congressional leader of the nationalist (and 
majority) wing of his party, Henry Clay. The courteous courtly Virginian who be- 
came the nation’s first “accidental” president soon discovered that he was the titular 
head of a Whig Party which looked to Clay for leadership. The arrogant and de- 
termined Kentuckian intended to be the power behind the throne, and he did not 
hesitate to use every device at his command to force the compliance of the President 
with his own program. The equally determined Tyler whose Constitutional philosophy 
and conception of the presidency stood between Clay and the realization of his 
objectives, fought a constant and bitter struggle to maintain the integrity of his office. 

This is the struggle which Dr. Robert Morgan, Professor of Political Science at 
the University of Nebraska, has detailed in an analytical narrative which is clear, 
concise and well told. He is concerned with Tyler's “theory and practice in the 
Presidency,” and he attempts to show the part played by the nation’s tenth 
president in establishing the precedent which today makes the presidency “the main- 
spring of leadership within our constitutional framework.” The author approaches this 


problem topically, discussing in separate chapters such aspects as “Chief of Veto,” 
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“Cabinet Crises,” “Problems of the Prerogative,” “Chief of Foreign Relations,” and 
“A President in Search of a Party.” 

Professor Morgan accomplished successfully the goal he set, but his study would 
be of greater value had he broadened its scope. The struggles of the Tyler administra- 
tion cannot be adequately explained without some discussion of the significant 
economic, political, and social developments which characterized the period following 
the War of 1812 and which in considerable part explain those struggles. Institutional 
history cannot be written apart from the economic and social developments which 
give it meaning. 

A careful reading of some of the author's statements raises questions as to meaning 
and accuracy of interpretation. On page 4 he says that Jackson “became the first 
President to fulfill Morris’ conception of a vigorous chief executive standing forth 
as ‘the guardian of the people.” If I read the remarks of Morris in the Convention 
correctly, Jefferson would fulfill equally well the qualifications he established. I do 
not believe that Clay and Van Buren can be grouped together under the term 
“nationalist” (p. 184), for their conceptions of the powers and objectives of the 
national government were quite different. The meaning of the sentence on page 4 
which states that Tyler “resigned his seat [in the Senate] and retired to private life 
rather than admit the unconstitutional triumph of a President [Jackson] over the 
Senate of the United States, thereby stamping himself a true Whig” is not clear to 
me. Is he saying that the expunging resolution or the right of instruction or the 
perversion of that right was unconstitutional? Tyler had earlier defended the right 
of instruction, and he resigned for reasons of personal honor and party politics and 
not on account of constitutional scruples. I am also at a loss to know just what a 
“true Whig” was. The author is probably judging on the basis of the Whig doctrine 
of legislative dominence. But is this an adequate basis on which to judge? So diverse 
was the thinking of its members that the Whig Party virtually represented all things 
to all men. Who is even bold enough to say that there was such an animal as a “true 
Whig,” much less attempt to separate the sheep from the goats? The confusion be- 
comes even greater when Tyler is characterized as a Jacksonian Whig. Perhaps the 
terminology is accurate in the narrow sense that both Tyler and Jackson fought for 
the independence and integrity of the executive office against the encroachments of 
Congress. But in the larger concept of Jacksonian Democracy the term is a contradic 
tion. For the political philosophy and objectives of Tyler were in many ways the very 
antithesis of Jacksonianism. Tyler could more accurately be called a Jeffersonian Whig, 
for he was the disciple of Jeffersonianism as interpreted by the Virginia States Right 
School, and he was a Whig because he had no other party to turn to after the 
nullification controversy. 

This is a study based almost entirely on published sources. In his evaluation of 
Tyler as president the author adheres closely to the pattern set by the biographies of 
Lyon G. Tyler and Oliver P. Chitwood, who might be designated the revisionist 
school. Anyone familiar with the period will find little that is new, though the 
sharpened focus which the author has placed on certain salient aspects of the Tyler 
administration will prove of value. Professor Morgan has presented abundant 
evidence to prove that Tyler was not the weak and negative executive which some 
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of the more popular texts in American history present. His domestic program was 
largely nullified by the spite of his enemies, but few presidents have been as successful 
in foreign affairs. And he successfully fought against tremendous odds to maintain 
the integrity of the executive. Indeed, his presidential career reminds one of a line in 


Ibsen, “The strongest man in the world is he who stands most alone.” 


James L. Buce, Jr. 
University of Missouri 


The Letters of William Gilmore Simms. Edited by Many C. Simms OxiPHanr, 
A.rrep Taytor Oper, and T, C, Duncan Eaves. In five volumes. Volume IV, 
1858-1866. Columbia, S. C.: University of South Carolina Press, 1955. xxvi, 
643 pp. $8.50 per volume. $31.25 the set. 


Vorume IV of these remarkable letters indicates to an even greater extent than the 
previous three how representative Simms was of his state and region. In the years 
before the War began he was already selling his less-valued books for bread. The 
Southern plantation was not a prosperous business for some time before Fort Sumter, 
and like so many other fellow-countrymen Simms lived — or entertained — beyond 
his means, Then in the first years of the conflict he was almost arrogant and apparently 
confident that the South would win easily. Like most other Southerners, he urged the 
Confederacy to go at once on the offensive, not realizing that she simply did not have 
materials enough to do so. And in 1865 and after, he was at his best, accepting utter 
catastrophe with quiet courage, asking loans from Northern friends with dignity, and 
working — for “we must strive, not whine.” 


Simms is at times a literary braggart and is always supremely self-confident of 
his ability to write creatively and critically. In these letters he indicates that he feels 
qualified to speak authoritatively on many matters other than belles-lettres, for he 
gives lengthy advice to a United States Senator and Member of Congress and to 
Confederate legislators as to how to run a national government, how to attack Fort 
Sumter, how to operate almost everything and anything. He advises a scientist as 
to what products of Southern fields and streams may be utilized to replace medicines 
and foods lost by blockade. His conceit will at times irk any reader. But the 
astonishing thing — and this will irk readers too -- is that he was more often right 
than not. His advice was sometimes taken. More often it had to be ignored. In read- 
ing these letters one wonders with his close friend Senator Hammond whether his 
real genius was not for statesmanship —of the old Southern variety — more than 
for letters. 

Tragedy was peculiarly personal as well as national for Simms in these years. One 
by one he lost four children and his wife. His Charleston house was destroyed by 
fire when he had been too poor to carry insurance on it. His country mansion at 
Woodlands was destroyed by fire —his library being saved — and rebuilt with the 
help of his friends. And then during Sherman's march the house was burned again, 
and this time with it his library of 10,700 volumes. The first cry of anguish amid 
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all the material losses came when Simms heard this last news: “My books! My books! 
My heart is ready to break when I think of them.” 

The letters of this volume are on the whole addressed to old friends such as James 
Henry Hammond and William Porcher Miles of South Carolina and James Lawson 
and Evert A. Duyckinck of New York. Here also are letters to his younger poet friend 
Paul Hamilton Hayne and to the older John Pendleton Kennedy. In Virginia he 
addressed John Esten Cooke and John R. Thompson. Usually Simms is concerned 
with personal financial affairs or the war, but in some letters to Hayne (e.g., pp. 430 
432) he shows his old critical vigor and gives some interesting elements of his 
personal poetic theory. 

It is hard for the modern reader, whatever his native province, to sympathize with 
the hot-tempered and to us short-sighted and obstinate boasts or mutterings of the 
letters just before and during the first years of the War between the States. But this 
reader believes that others will agree that the Simms of 1865-1866 assumed dignity 
in tragedy he never before possessed. He speaks for himself, and yet he assumes 
the proportions of a hero representative of his generation when he remarks quietly on 
November 27, 1866, “Drudgery at the desk is my doom now to the end of the chapter.” 
The bright dream had faded, but Man still had obligations to himself and to his God. 


University of Tennessee Ricnarp Beare Davis 


The Land They Fought For: The Story of the South as the Confederacy, 1832-186s. 
By Cutrrorpv Downey. Garden City: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1955. viii, 


438 pp. $6.00. 


Tuts book is no milk-and-water concoction; it is strong medicine. But it is written 
with a feeling based on the factual records of the times. Those who do not want to have 
recalled for themselves in vivid fashion the undiluted realism of an inglorious past 
had better leave this book alone. It covers that span of Southern history from Nat 
Turner's Insurrection in 1831 to Sherman's march through Georgia and the Carolinas 
and it gues a little beyond, to Appomattox and the end of a dream, almost as old 
as the republic. When the reader is made through Dowdey’'s words to live through 
Nat Turner's Insurrection and then thirty years later through Sherman's March, the 
relation of the one to the other bears some resemblance, and there arises the question 
of which represented the greater display of barbarism. 

The thirty-year prelude in the South to the outbreak of the Civil War is called by 
Dowdey the “cold war,” and so it was. Calhoun moulded the South into that frame of 
mind which finally came to the point beyond which the further endurance of 
Northern encroachments and insults became impossible. And so, secession and the 
Confederacy came. In his running account of this period, Dowdey brings into the 
picture other leaders, such as Davis (the apt pupil of Calhoun), Toombs, Clay, 
Yancey, and so on, and he shows that a war fought on the one side by a Confederate 
army made up of an overwhelming majority of nonslaveholders had causes much wider 


and deeper than merely the ownership of slaves. 
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After the first seventy pages of this book, Dowdey goes into the war, red bloody 
war, and it is one military campaign after another which carries the story forward. 

Though the war itself makes up the heart of this book yet Dowdey works into his 
narrative a remarkably balanced account of what went on back of the lines, the 
social, economic, and political history of the times. But Dowdey is most at home 
when he is dealing with the war itself and with its leaders, giving a generous amount 
of attention to its civilian commander-in-chief, Jefferson Davis. 

Even if Dowdey were not as well known as he is, a person would not need to 
read many pages of this book to discover that he is a Southerner, and even, perhaps, 
a Virginian. Of course he is remembered for his fictional account of the fall of 
Richmond, Bugles Blow No More, and for his Experiment in Rebellion, a non-fiction 
account of the Confederate leaders, both of which books seasoned and conditioned 
him for the present work. But in neither of these does he write with the feeling and 
conviction here present, and all of this feeling and conviction does not favor the 
Confederacy. With a sharp stick he pursues Jefferson Davis from the beginning almost 
to the end, having scarcely a kind word for him until the sick old man is in chains in 
Fortress Monroe, With more reason he riddles Joe Brown of Georgia and Alexander 
Stephens and Robert Toombs, too. In apt phrases and with telling adjectives he sizes up 
many other leaders. Of course, it need not be said that Lee is the hero in this book; but 
even in so presenting Lee, Dowdey does not give Davis credit for retaining Lee after 
the western Virginia military fiasco when many others saw no good in him and 
sneeringly referred to him as “Granny Lee,” and “Spade Lee.” On the other side he 
spares Lincoln but has no great amount of praise for him, He likes Grant and Meade 
because they fought like gentlemen against armed soldiers, but as for Sherman and 
Butler (“the Beast”) he has nothing but loathing for their ba_barisms. 

Again, let it be said that this is a forthright book, based on fundamentals and void 
of flapdoodle, written in a fluent readable style; and though including a great deal 
of factual information, it is fast moving. It is an important book and has a place on 
the shelf of the ever-increasing works about the Civil War. 


University of Georgia E. Merron Coutrer 


Brokenburn: The Journal of Kate Stone, 1861-1868. Edited by Joun Q. ANnpgrson. 
Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1955. xxii, 400 pp. $4.95. 


The Journal of Kate Stone is a remarkable record of life in the South in the tragic era 
of the 1860's. In 1861 Kate Stone, then twenty years old, was living with her 
widowed mother, five brothers, and a younger sister at “Brokenburn,” a plantation 
located in northeastern Louisiana, about thirty miles from Vicksburg. 

The coming of the war found the Stone family living a rather gay and prosperous 
life. The first year of the conflict hardly disturbed that life. The war seemed remote 
to the inhabitants west of the Mississippi. However, the advance of Federal forces on 
the Mississippi in 1862 brought “troublous times.” As these forces slowly converged 
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on Vicksburg, individual raiding parties began to bring terror to the planters along 
the river. Many plantations were plundered and the Negioes began to run to the 
invader. Kate and her family were soon living in great fear of the “Yankees” and 
the Negroes. 

In late March 1863 the Stones fled “Brokenburn.” Their flight was discovered and 
Union soldiers gave chase, but the family managed to slip away through the swamp. 
The group moved slowly across Louisiana and entered Texas, as did many other 
Louisiana families. The Stones eventually settled in Tyler, Texas. Many of their 
Negroes were moved into Texas also. 

Kate found life in Texas rather primitive. To her the “natives” were rough and 
unattractive, as were their homes. Their manners were coarse, their speech illiterate, 
and their way of life was alien to Kate, The displaced families were not popular with 
the Texans, and the Stones had little to cheer them in their first months in the new 
land. The death of two of their soldier boys in Mississippi made life evén more tragic. 
However, the influx of many old friends to the Tyler area served to buoy their 
spirits. As her home became the center of much entertaining, Kate actually found 
the last year in Texas to be one of the happiest of her life. 

In the fall of 1865 the Stones returned to “Brokenburn,” accompanied by most 
of their Negroes, who were now free, of course, but desired to remain with the 
family. The years immediately following the war were spent in a desperate effort 
to cope with high water, cotton worms, crop failure, and a new labor system. The 
family by then, however, had learned to accept hardship and disappointment. 

Kate Stone was a sensitive and intelligent young woman who seemed to be well 
aware of the importance of the days in which she lived. She records not only informa- 
tion regarding military operations, hardships suffered by the people, and attitudes 
toward the North and toward the war, but vividly sketches life as she and her con 
temporaries lived it. The books she reads, the rumors she hears, the Church meetings 
she attends, the beaux she admires, and the constant visiting among families are 
faithfully and engagingly described. The whole period comes alive at the touch of 
her capable pen. 

T. Winpuam 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


Bishop Cannon's Own Story: Life as 1 Have Seen It. By Jamus Cannon, Jn. Edited 
by Ricnarp L. Watson, Jr. Durham: Duke University Press, 1955. xxxi, 465 pp. 


$6.75. 


For over three decades James Cannon, Jr., was one of the best known, most influential, 
and mest controversial figures in church and public life in Virginia and the nation. 
A preacher for 56 years and an active bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, for two decades, his life contained much more than would normally be implied 
by those two positions. 

This autobiography reveals Cannon as a dynamic individualist whose superior 
ability and aggressive leadership enabled him to control practically every organization 
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with which he was connected. This was true as pastor, college president, editor, 
chairman of church and Anti-Saloon League committees, and numerous other organiza- 
tions and situations. Even his enemies freely admitted his bewildering skill and 
agility and his incredible energy. In addition to his regular work as college president 
and bishop, he was the leader of the Anti-Saloon League of America, chairman of 
the Board of Temperance and Social Service of his church, and a member or chairman 
of about forty other committees. 

The thing that explains many of Bishop Cannon's actions and difficulties is that 
he was a “man with a mission.” His mission was to bring about moral and social 
reform in general and to destroy the saloon in particular. The end was more important 
than the means. In securing his purpose he talked and acted more like a crusading 
lawyer and man of affairs than like a preacher. A typical preacher would have been 
more saintly and more attractive, but such a man would never have been able to 
organize effective campaigns against “Rum, Romanism, and Bourbonism” (as he 
liked to designate his enemies), write legislative bills, and get them enacted as Cannon 
was able to do, 

For parts of three decades James Cannon, Jr., was the most potent individual in 
Virginia politics, but his influence was chiefly used to further his fight against liquor. 
It is specious or misleading to argue that he did or did not convert Senator Thomas 
J. Martin and the Virginia Democratic organization to oppose the liquor trafic. He 
knew that argument without compelling pressure would not convert the leaders, What 
he did was to so organize public opinion in favor first of local option and then of state 
prohibition that the political leaders deemed it hopeless to oppose his purposes. 
Martin was shrewd enough to recognize his power and influence. Cannon's skill and 
practical ability were never better demonstrated than in the ways he brought public 
pressure to bear on political leaders. He always attributed much of his success to his 
absolute control of newspapers “in which I could write what | believed, as often as 
I desired, and without limit as to space.” For 25 years he had one or two such 
organs for his use. The Richmond Virginian was published for ten years, beginning 
in 1910, as a “daily dry newspaper” through which he could reach the people during 
the most critical years of his fight to outlaw the liquor trafhic. 

Unfortunately death came before Bishop Cannon could finish the story of his life, 
and there is very little concerning the controversial years after he organized the Anti- 
Smith Democrats to carry Virginia for Hoover in 1928. While he leaves many 
questions unanswered concerning these years, he makes a strong case for his contention 
that he had no plans to use the religious issue in the 1928 campaign until John J. 
Rascob and the pro-Smith newspapers took the offensive in this matter. 

With the publishing of his autobiography all of the bishop’s papers, some 43 filing 
boxes, will be available for research in the Duke University Library. These two 
developments are of great importance, for without them no adequate biography of the 
controversial personality can be written. And no satisfactory social or political history 
of Virginia or the South for the first three decades of this century can ignore him or 
his influence, 

Mr. Watson, the editor, has ably performed a difficult task in preparing the manu- 
script for publication, The bishop's final draft was lost in an automobile theft shortly 
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before his death in 1944, and the editor had to prepare the manuscript from earlier 
drafts. This involved omitting about 250 of the goo typed pages which seemed less 
pertinent, rearranging some of the material for the sake of clarity and organization, 
and smoothing up the writing in various ways. However, the editor has been careful 
to permit Cannon to tell his own story in his own words, and the omitted pages 
are available in the bishop's papers at Duke University. An able introduction greatly 
helps to clarify the chronology, and brief notes identify personalities and events re- 
ferred to in the text. 

This is not a great book, but it is an important one. It reflects Cannon's personality 
and character. It reveals Cannon's complete, if fanatical, sincerity. It shows what can 
happen to a “man with a mission” to which he subordinates practically everything 
else. Cannon's method of doing things, especially handling money, inevitably made 
him vulnerable to suspicion and attacks. As college president, as the developer of the 
Southern Methodist Assembly grounds at Junaluska, and as the leader of the fight 
against the liquor traffic and against Smith in 1928, he mixed up institutional and 
committee funds with his own funds. In each case he was successful in winning his 
public objective, but an accurate and detailed accounting of how the money was 
spent is apparently impossible. Much of the circumstantial evidence is damning, but 
there is little or no evidence to indicate that he enriched himself. One must conclude 
that he was skillful in winning battles but stupid in handling funds. 

The book is poorly organized and in places repetitious. The reading is tedious partly 
because of many quotations of speeches, letters, reports, and other documents, Of 
course Cannon is partial to his own side of the story, but his account is no more one 
sided than the more readable but prosecuting attorney type of biography, Dry Messiah, 
by one of Cannon's opponents, Virginius Dabney, published in 1949. 


Washington and Lee University Auten W. Mocer 


Southern Literary Culture: A Bibliography of Masters’ and Doctors’ Theses. By Ciype 
H. Cantrecrt and Watton R. Patrick. Tuscaloosa: University of Alabama Press, 
1955. xiv, 124 pp. $3.00. 

Tue remarkable achievements of Southern historical scholarship in the past thirty 
years are well known, but the general reader is less familiar with the work of those 
students who in recent years have contributed notably to our understanding of the 
literature and the cultural life of the South. The Cantrell-Patrick bibliography, which 
includes no theses completed since the summer of 1948, lists 2529 M.A. and Ph.D. 
theses. By this time the number probably runs to a thousand more. In the past quarter 
of a century there has been a remarkable development in the Southern graduate schools, 
and along with it has come a renewed interest in our cultural history. Most of the 
theses listed by Messrs. Cantrell and Patrick were completed in Southern universities, 
but others came from New England, the Middle West, and the Pacific Coast. Some 
of the very earliest doctors’ dissertations listed came from the University of Virginia, 
but in more recent years many have come from Vanderbilt, Duke, and the Southern 
state universities, especially North Carolina, Georgia, and Texas. 
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The present project was sponsored by the South Atlantic Modern Language Asso- 
ciation, which in its Bulletin has for years printed annual lists of theses and other 
materials dealing with the literary culture of the South. Messrs. Cantrell and Patrick 
have, however, made use of many other sources, published and unpublished, in striving 
for completeness. Wisely, they have not limited their bibliography to theses written 
under the supervision of departments of English, for significant work has been done by 
students of history, education, and sociology. There are theses dealing with such 
topics as Southern speech, folklore, historiography, social life, etc. There are many 
theses dealing with the better known Southern writers, especially Sidney Lanier, Joel 
Chandler Harris, John Esten Cooke, George W. Cable, Mary Johnston, and Ellen 
Glasgow. There are numerous theses on Poe, the majority of which come from the 
Universities of Texas and Virginia. Graduate students have not neglected con- 
temporary writers of the Southern Renaissance. There are, for instance, more than 
forty which touch upon the work of William Faulkner, who in 1948 had won neither 
the Nobel nor the Pulitzer prize. 


Theses are listed (and numbered) alphabetically by the names of those who wrote 
them, but an index enables one quickly to find those theses which deal with a particular 
writer or general topic. I have noted few errors. Ashbel G. Brice’s “Novels Dealing 
with the South, 1865-1900” (page 11) is not a completed dissertation. The bibliography 
lists Ima H. Herron’s master’s thesis (page 37) but fails to list her Duke University 
doctor's dissertation, The Small Town in American Literature, published by the Duke 
University Press in 1939. One wishes that the compilers of this excellent bibliography 
could have indicated which of the various theses have been published as articles or 
as books, but if they had undertaken that task, the publication of the bibliography 
would have been greatly delayed. Many of the unpublished theses fortunately are 
available on interlibrary loan. 


Jay B. 
University of Virginia 


History of Nicholas County, West Virginia. By Wiru1am Grirree Brown. Rich- 
mond: The Dietz Press, Incorporated, 1954. xxx, 425 pp. $5.00. 


Tus homespun history of Nicholas County, written by one of the country’s oldest 
and most distinguished citizens, will doubtless enjoy considerable local popularity. 
To the county's traditions, the author adds his own varied recollections and sketches 
briefly the biography and genealogy of pioneer families, from the earliest settlements 
to the Civil War. Special notice is given to Colonel Edward Campbell, whose series 
of letters written in 1883 constitute the first history of Nicholas County. 

Nicholas County was organized in 1818 and named for Wilson ‘Cary Nicholas, gov- 
ernor of Virginia from 1814 to 1816, Several decades before the formation of the county, 
however, settlers from the Kanawha and Greenbrier areas had begun to clear land 
and build homes in the Gauley River valley. These pioneers faced the usual dangers 
and difficulties incident to the frontier. Not until after the Battle of Fallen Timbers 
was the area freed from the Indian menace. Mr. Brown dwells nostalgically Cand 
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repetitiously) on the log-cabin period of Nicholas County in which, though the re- 
finements of life were lacking, “morality and religious sentiment” ran high. 

The most important engagement of the Civil War in West Virginia was fought at 
Carnifex Ferry in Nicholas County. To describe this battle Mr. Brown quotes at 
length from the account written by the Comte de Paris, who was an official observer 
from the French government in the Civil War. Like the rest of West Virginia, 
Nicholas County was divided in sentiment between the Union and the Confederacy 
and thus suffered from the ravages of internal strife. The intense partisanship of the 
Reconstruction Period was reflected in the short-lived news sheet, significantly entitled 
The Bastinado, which boasted of being “Radical out and out.” 

Although the author includes much inconsequential data, such as road listings, he 
gives only cursory attention to economic and political developments in the county 
after the Civil War. Considering the importance of the lumber industry, this in- 
adequate treatment is indeed disappointing. 

Mr. Brown is deeply apprehensive of present trends. Home life has disappeared, 
along with prohibition and the three R's, Particularly insidious is the control which 
the state exercises over education. “Our local school officials and teachers,” writes the 
author, “are regimented and indoctrinated by theorists and politicians through their 
machine, the West Virginia Board of Education. As long as our governors and legis 
latures import ‘Brain Trusters’ and ‘Experts’ to tell us how to train our children and 
manage our schools so long will we fail to educate ‘exemplary citizens,’ but the trend 
will continue to its climax in a socialistic and dictatorial government, when our schools 
shall have been made to produce subjects instead of citizens” (pp. 276-277). 

Lack of documentation and of an index diminishes the value of this book, as does 
its haphazard organization. Yet the author, by his own admission, is not writing for 
the scholar, but for the school boys and girls of Nicholas County, in the hope that his 
history will “enlist the interest of the coming generation in the character and labor of 
their pioneer families to whom they are so deeply indebted.” 


Evrzaperu Comerti 


Marshall College 


Columbus, Georgia, in the Confederacy: The Social and Industrial Life of the 
Chattahoochee River Port. By Dirree Wittiam Sranparp. New York: The 
William-Frederick Press. 1954. 77 pp. $2.00. 


Tus smal] volume, which treats Georgia's third largest city during the war period, 
was done as a Master's thesis at Emory University. Despite some limitations, it shows 
the value of local history in treating the subject in more detail than is feasible in a 
work of wider scope and in making it possible to fill the gaps in more general histories. 

An introductory chapter, “Columbus in 1861,” covers briefly the early industries of 
the city and its importance as a market. Steamboat service to the Gulf and three rail 
lines made it a transportation center of some importance. Since Columbus does not 
appear in such a reliable work as the Atlas of American History, probably only the 
specialist is aware that after Sherman cut the Georgia Railroad at Atlanta, “all rail 
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transportation from Alabama and Mississippi into the Carolinas and Virginia was 
diverted to the route from Montgomery via Columbus to Macon.” 

The existing factories and new undertakings produced goods, including cloth, 
uniforms, swords, shoes, paper, oilcloth, buckets, and tubs, for the army. A grocery 
store became a shoe shop, that later formed the nucleus of the “largest shoe manu- 
factory in the Confederacy.” This development took place after shortages of material 
and labor, evident by late 1861, resulted in the Quartermaster, Ordnance, and Navy 
Departments taking over most of the city’s industrial establishments. The Quarter- 
master activities, measured by the number of employees and the amount of clothing 
produced, were second only to those in Richmond, The Naval Iron Works turned 
out cannon and steamship boilers and attempted to produce gunboats, which were 
destroyed before completion by a Federal raid in 1865. 

By February 1862 the city had sent over 1,200 men to join the Confederate armies. 
In a period of shortages and inflation, the City Council, the Commissioners Court, and 
the “Ladies Soldiers’ Friends Society” strove to supplement state aid to soldiers’ 
families and the army’s supplies to volunteers from Columbus. While some conside- 
ration is thus given to social life, the manuscript sources and the four Columbus news- 
papers used by the author doubtless contain more rich material, and it is hoped that 
he will utilize it in future publications. 


Newron B. Jongs 
Presbyterian College 


The Tinkling Spring, Headwater of Freedom: A Study of the Church and her People, 
1732-1952. By Howarnp McKnicut Wison, Fishersville, Virginia: The Tinkling 
Spring and Hermitage Presbyterian Churches, 1954. xviii, 542 pp. $8.00. 


Raney does the story of a rural church have real historical significance, In the capitals 
of the world great churches are often associated with powerful men and important 
events, but only infrequently does a country church exert an influence beyond the 
sound of its bell. But now all who wish to know the history of the vast area which 
was colonial Augusta County will turn to the story of Tinkling Spring Presbyterian 
Church, 

When the Valley of Virginia was still a wilderness Scotch-Irish pioneers from 
Pennsylvania settled the rich virgin lands and claimed the privilege of worshiping 
God according to the teachings of the Presbyterian Church. Near present day 
Fishersville they erected in 1745 a log meeting house beside a bold spring which 
sang as it danced forth. 

In this frontier community where the civil government was often ignored, the 
church exerted a powerful influence in keeping the peace. Wayward members were 
disciplined in a manner unknown to their twentieth-century successors. 

The first regular pastor was the Reverend John Craig, a man who sowed his good 
seed in a wide field. People were on the move and families which left the community 
in search of fresh lands established daughter churches in the expanding West. 
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Though the loss of members taxed Tinkling Spring heavily, it continued to grow 
under a series of unusually able pastors including James Waddel, Benjamin Mosby 
Smith, Robert Lewis Dabney, and Givens Brown Strickler. The last three later became 
professors at Union Theological Seminary. The log meeting house was replaced by a 
stone church in 1792, which in turn gave way to a brick church in 1850. Today 
Tinkling Spring Church is surrounded by daughters and granddaughters including 
strong urban churches in both Staunton and Waynesboro. But unlike many rural 
congregations near cities, the mother church remains vigorous. Howard McKnight 
Wilson, the author of the history of the church, is the present pastor. 

In telling the story of Tinkling Spring Doctor Wilson displays extensive research 
and sound historica] scholarship combined with a clear style and a warm understand- 
ing of his subject. His use of hitherto unexploited early records makes the first half 
of the book especially valuable. Genealogists and social historians will find the volume 
a mine of useful facts to which access is made easy by a good index. 

Tinkling Spring had a creditable part in the struggle for religious liberty in 
Virginia, and Doctor Wilson makes the most of the story. If Zechariah Johnston is 
here credited with a somewhat more decisive role in this struggle, and in that for 
ratification of the federal constitution, than he actually played, the author may be 
excused; for it is certain that Johnston played a more important role than he is 
usually credited with, 

Although the latter part of the book is of necessity somewhat less objective, it is 
still excellent history. In a day when desegregation is troubling many, it is gratifying 
to read of a white church which has a colored member and no problem. 

The publication of this book is a testimony to the vitality of Tinkling Spring 
Presbyterian Church and its daughter Hermitage Presbyterian Church. These churches 
not only gave their pastor time off with salary in which to write the book, but they 
then underwrote the cost of printing it. Few church historians have such generous 
backers, and few churches have such an able historian. Their joint enterprise has been 
appropriately recognized by the American Association for State and Local History 
which gave the book an “Award of Merit.” 


M. E. Racwar 
Virginia Historical Society 


Records of the Moravians in North Carolina, Volume VIII, 1823-1837. Edited by 
Apecame L. Fries and Doucras LeText Ricuts. Raleigh: State Department of 


Archives and History, 1954. xi, 757 pp. 


Tus is the eighth and last volume of a monumental series of volumes of records of 
the Moravian Church in North Carolina. Seven of these volumes were prepared 
for publication by the late Dr. Adelaide L. Fries, who had given the devotion of 
thirty-one years of research, translation, and copying of records, when her death in 
1949 terminated her labors. She had entered upon the preparation of the eighth 
volume, and she has been fortunate that her mantle has fallen upon the able 
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shoulders of the Reverend Dr. Douglas L. Rights, the Archivist of the Moravian Church 


in America, who finished the work on this volume. 

The whole widespread fellowship of students of American history owe a debt of 
gratitude to the State of North Carolina for publishing an English translation of the 
great mass of records of the Moravians in that state. They cover the period from their 
first coming in 1723 to the year 1837. Present-day historians generally are aware of 
the essentially important part that religion has played in the development of the 
American state, and the formulation of American ideals of public and private 
morality. The Puritan of New England and the Anglican of Virginia, the Dutch 
Reformed, the German Reformed, the Huguenot, the Presbyterian, the Lutheran, 
the Baptist, and the Moravian; however the distinctive tenets of their respective 
faiths may have differed, they have taught the same fundamenal doctrines of belief 
in the Christian's God and obedience to the moral law. 

The Moravians have never been a numerically strong church in America, but 
their influence has been far greater than their numbers would seem to warrant. 
Historically they descend, as a church, from John Huss the Martyr and Jerome of 
Prague, who were burned at the stake in the second decade of the fifteenth century. 
Reorganized by Count Zizendorf of Saxony in 1722, the Moravians were later driven 
into exile by a Protestant government as heretics. A great many of them came to 
America to find new homes in Pennsylvania and North Carolina. They sent their 
missionaries to England, as well as to the Germanic countries; and it is a known fact 
that a Moravian missionary and the Moravian teaching had a profound effect upon 
John Wesley's religious and emotional life as he went forward to his conversion in 
1738. The beginning of the Evangelical Movement in both England and America was 
influenced by Moravian teachings. 

Inspired by a missionary zeal which has always lain at the very heart of their 
faith, they have set an example of devotion that few churches have been able to 
follow. As early as 1743 the Moravians of Pennsylvania had adopted a plan of 
sending their missionaries into all the sections of Virginia where groups of German- 
speaking folk had settled. These missionaries found as many as eleven scattered 
settlements, and visited all that they could find, going as far down into the “hinter- 
land” of Southwest Virginia as the upper reaches of the New River. For half a 
decade they went to these communities which had no ordained ministers of their own, 
and then were forbidden, by a blast from the Governor of Virginia to come any more 
into the colony. It would seem that a German Lutheran minister, of all men, was 
the one who protested to the governor against them, on the grounds that they were 
heretics cast out by a German state and were itinerants who paid no attention to the 
laws of the colony. (See “Moravian Diaries of Travels Through Virginia,” VMHB, 
XI, XII, passim. ) 

The Moravians had also a definite program of missionary work among the Indians. 
By the time of the American Revolution they were sending their missionaries to the 
tribes in the Ohio River valley: They had the bitter experience shortly after the 
Revolution had ended, of learning that one of their villages of Christian Indians had 
been massacred by American militia who were brought into the village as friends. 


(See Joseph Doddridge, Notes on the Settlement and Indian Wars of the Western 
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Parts of Virginia and Pennsylvania . . . in A History of the Valley of Virginia, by 
Samuel Kercheval [Woodstock, 1850].) 

These records may not appeal to the general reader as strongly as they will to the 
student. But they will be of great interest to anyone who can perceive in the records 
the experiences of a gallant people in upholding their own ideals, working out their 
own problems, and grasping their opportunities. 

G. MacLaren Baypon 
Richmond, Virginia 


The Papers of Willie P. Mangum. Edited by Henny Tuomas Suanxs. Volume III — 
18391843. Raleigh: State Department of History and Archives, 1953. xxi, 521 pp. 
Volume IV — 1844-1846. Raleigh: State Department of History and Archives, 1955. 
xxvii, 579 pp. $1.00 per volume. 


Nearty a century after his death, Willie Person Mangum (1792-1861) remains the 
North Carolina resident who has come closest to the presidency. Under the rule of 
succession in force from Washington's day to Cleveland's, the President of the Senate 
pro tempore inherited not only the duties of the vice-president but his expectations. 
In this capacity, Mangum was heir-apparent from the end of May 1842 until the 
advent of the Democratic Twenty-ninth Congress nearly three years later. Only the 
courtesy of President John Tyler kept him from the White House. 

For Tyler lingered below decks on the USS Princeton, one February afternoon, in 
1844, to indulge a young lady who wished to propose a toast, and was thus detained 
while the great gun “Peacemaker” blew two of his cabinet officers and sundry guests into 
eternity. Curiously enough, none of Mangum’s correspondents seem to have com- 
mented on how close to being president the North Carolinian came that day, nor 
does Dean Shanks of Birmingham-Southern College, the editor of these volumes, 
though he mentions the Princeton incident in a footnote. 

Assembled from collections in the Library of Congress, the North Carolina Depart 
ment of Archives and History, and the libraries of Duke University and the University 
of North Carolina, this portion of the Mangum Papers reflects a steady growth in 
the Tar Heel statesman’s importance. Volume III commences in March 1839 with 
Mangum at his Orange County home, and his political evolution — from Crawford 
“Radical” turned Jacksonian to punctiliously partisan Whig — already accomplished. 
In 1840 a Whig legislature restores him to the United States Senate from which one 
of its Democratic predecessors had evicted him. He returns to Washington a staunch 
lieutenant of Henry Clay and so remains through the Clay-Tyler vendetta and until 
the 1844 election is “all gone hell-ward.” Then, with his fellow Senate leaders, John 
M. Clayton of Delaware and John J. Crittenden of Kentucky, he begins to seek a 
more available candidate for 1848. As Volume IV ends a bogus boomlet is under way 
for Supreme Court Justice John McLean—with Senator Mangum as his running mate. 

Mangum’s character, however, as it emerges from these letters — and most of them 
are to him — seems to have contained a very modest amount of ambition for a senator. 
He is eloquent and constantly in demand for barbecues, commencements, and miscel 
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laneous rallies in several states besides his own. But he is lazy; the effectiveness of his 
speeches in the Senate is lessened by his failure to write them out for the reporters. He 
is a fine presiding officer and maintains courteous relations even with Locofocos. 
Within his own party, he is a conciliator; Daniel Webster, then anathema to many 
Whigs, consents “to be one of those who shall sit in judgment on your mutton 
tomorrow.” He is highly convivial — witness an exchange of inebriate notes with 
John M. Clayton by Mangum and his crony James T. (“slim Jim”) Morehead of 
Kentucky. He is often sick and writes in remorseful vein to Mrs. Mangum, whom he 
never brings to Washington, about his own remissness in writing. He is concerned 
with the education of his daughtes, but it is his infant son to whom he sends kisses. 

Only occasionally do we get Mangum’s own analyses of the political situation; 
usually astute, save for the belief that Polk’s nomination in 1844 was a concession 
of defeat on the part of the Democrats. All the leading North Carolina Whigs, 
William A. Graham, George E. Badger, Thomas L. Clingman, and others, are 
represented in his mailbag. There are a few letters from Clay, not particularly reveal- 
ing. Benjamin Watkins Leigh comments caustically on fellow politicos, in and out of 
Virginia. William C. Preston of South Carolina and Maryland’s Reverdy Johnson 
are confidential friends. James Watson Webb, New York editor, is prodigal of sug- 


gestions and requests. 

There are also letters from all manner of Tar Heels, some of them expatriated to 
other states, who want something done at Washington. One constitutent feels that 
the time may have come for him to be chaplain to the Senate. Another is convinced 
that a canal from Wilmington, via Fayetteville, to the Mississippi is what the Old 
North State really needs. A third explains that “Their is several kinds of Whigs in 
our country, I call myself a Republican Whig, but their is Democratic Whigs, Burr 
Whigs and office wanted & money Whigs . . .” these latter are here in force. 

One friend urges Mangum, actually a restraining influence in the Oregon crisis, 
to make himself president by championing war with England: whatever “the policy of 
a War, it must come; and if you don’t take advantage of the present crisis some other 
prominent politician will.” Another, often quoted, bemoans the penchant of Clay 
and Winfield Scott for letter writing, avowing that “If St. Paul had been a candidate 
for the Presidency, | should have advised him to cut the Corinthians and not let the 
Hebrews see even his autograph.” A more ribald friend likens James K. Polk to a 
sub-standard stallion. 

But cynicism is exceptional. Commonly, confidential friends thunder their politics 
as from the stump, exemplifying Tocqueville's adage that “Americans . . . transport 
the habits of public life into their manners in private.” Mangum’s brother thinks 
“Jno. Tyler deserves to atone for his unmanly vile treachery, in the merciless hands 
of the hangman.” A would-be editor, a village Micawber, expects his “every dormant 
power” to “burst forth with renovated elasticity from the toropor in which it has been 
so long confined.” Despite a major depression, there is almost no discussion of economic 
policies on their merits. Even the Oregon crisis and the Mexican War are seen 
chiefly in terms of the dilemma with which they confront the Whig opposition — how 
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These volumes are handsomely printed. The editor has eliminated routine matter 
of no interest. He has provided copious and helpful notes on lesser-known points. 
Occasionally these are redundant — we are told too often of Badger's appointment as 
Secretary of the Navy, of Mangum’s chairmanship of the Naval Affairs Committee 
and the like. Abel P. Upshur, in 1842, was holding the first of these positions, not 
the second, as stated in III, 345, note 126. Our minister to Spain in 1836-1840 was 
not John R. Eaton of Granville County, North Carolina, as stated in III, 333, note 
116, but John Henry Eaton of Tennessee, husband of the renowned Peggy. We 
hear of James Y. Mason in IV, 255, note 13, and of John Madison Porter in IV, 28, 
note 34. Linn Boyd was a representative from Kentucky, not from Tennessee as we 
are told in IV, 192, note 260. The similarity of nineteenth century I's and J's should 
not result in an “I. K. Paulding,” and “I. M. Clayton” or a “James J. McKay.” The 
duplication, in Volume IV, of Inman's portrait of J. W. Webb is to be regretted. But 
these are minor blemishes in volumes so intriguing to any student of the “middle 
period.” 

Josern H. Harnison, Jr. 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


George Sandys, Poet-Adventurer. By Ricuarp Beate Davis. London: The Bodley 
Head, and New York: Columbia University Press, 1955. 320 pp. $4.75. 


Georce Sanpys is chiefly remembered, at least on this side of the Atlantic, for his 
translation of Ovid's Metamorphoses, “the first utterance of the conscious literary 
spirit, articulated in America,” as Moses Coit Tyler called it—by which he meant of 
course English America. Although Sandys had published the first five books before 
sailing for Virginia in 1621 to act as treasurer there for the Virginia Company, it is 
the handsome complete edition of 1626, much of it written during the voyage or 
during his four years in the colony, on which his reputation rests. 

Sandys's other accomplishments include his interesting, if sometimes derivative 
rather than directly experienced, Relation of a Journey into the Mediterranean and 
the Near East; poetical paraphrases of the Psalms and the Song of Solomon; and a 
handful of original poems, some of which have a deep religious tone. His heroic 
couplets lead the way from Elizabethan rhythms to the tighter closed couplet of Pope. 

True to the spirit of his time, Sandys — the son of an archbishop — was courtier and 
colonizer as well as poet and literary man. Through his distinguished brother, Sir 
Edwin Sandys, he became involved in the affairs of the Virginia Company in London, 
worked for the Company in America, and after his return to England continued his 
interest, pressed the claims of the Company at court where he was a Gentleman of the 
Privy Chamber, and finally became agent for the colony in London. 

Professor Davis has searched all the likely sources in England for new information 
about Sandys. His thoroughly documented description of Sandys’ career includes new 
information about the poet's private life, his disastrous marriage, his connections at 
court and in literary circles. Sandys's place both in colonial government and in litera- 
ture is judiciously assessed. Mr. Davis does not make the mistake of claiming too 
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much for his man, or fall into the temptation of blowing up the importance of his 
subject's achievements. The tone of his book is scholarly and critical rather than 
narrative and recreative. His method is to focus on the plain facts of Sandys's travels 
and activities rather than to recreate scene and atmosphere. Thus the Virginia massacre, 
which occurred shortly after Sandys reached Virginia, is briefly mentioned rather 
than integrated into Sandys's life and seen from his point of view. It is the method 
of the scholar to keep apart from his subjext, to analyze and criticize him. It is the 
method of the biographer to enter into his subject and to see the world from his 
point of view, and to 2 !arge evict through his eyes and mind. For this he needs 
to recreate scenes and people and to recover every possible scrap of dialogue that the 
past will yield up. He must live in his subject and his subject must live in him. 

In choosing the other, the scholarly, approach, Mr. Davis has addressed himself 
to scholars rather than to the general reader and has undertaken to make a definitive 
assessment of Sandys as writer and as colonial expert. Like all students of the 
seventeenth century, Mr. Davis has found many blank spaces in the record — the 
reasons for Sandys's actions as agent and the repudiation of his stand by the General 
Assembly, for instance. Taking issue with Craven's Dissolution of the Virinia 
Company, he defends Sir Edwin Sandys as a leader in the “seventeenth century 
liberalism” to which he argues that George also subscribed. 

Professor Davis has done well by George Sandys as a poet and as a public 
personage. But Sandys the man we scarcely know at all — partly because Mr. Davis 
is too much the scholar to make use of the necessary literary techniques and also 
because much of the intimate material needed for such a portrait has been wiped 
out by the hand of time. 

Braprorp SMITH 


Shaftsbury, Vermont 


A Goodly Heritage: Earliest Wills on an American Frontier. By Evita CHa.ranr. 
Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1955. xiv, 239 pp. $3.00. 


Onz of a list of books in the cultural history of Western Pennsylvania made possible 
through a grant-in-aid from the Buhl Foundation of Pittsburgh, this book by Ella 
Chalfant, composed in Linotype Caledonian text by Herbick and Held of Pittsburgh 
and bound in novelex cloth by Russell Rutter of New York, presents a most attractive 
appearance. It has a photofrontispiece of Pittsburgh’s earliest will, that of John 
Bredy, several plans of the city, and a cut to explain indexing by the ingenious 
Russell plan, based on the consonants |-m-n-r-t in the name being investigated. 

Miss Chalfont has sought to extract from numerous early wills material relating 
to frontier life, slavery, apprenticeship and trades, religion, education, and women. 
This she has done very well, her whole work being predicated on the notion that the 
life of a people is most vividly portrayed by what they deem important enough to 
write in wills. In the chapter entitled “Pittsburgh — Western Frontier, 1750-1850” 
where she deals with money, whiskey, Revolutionary land grants and bonuses, and 
real estate generally will be found the heart of her study. Hero of the loosely con- 
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structed “plot” is General James O'Hara, a genial and hitherto unsung Irishman 
whose vision more than that of any other is woven into the fabric of modern 
Pittsburgh. 

Virginians dealt with include Tarleton Bates, General John Nevill, his son, Presley 
Nevill, and Colonel John Campbell, as well as George Washington. The will of 
Breton Brunot, son of Dr. Felix Brunot, foster-brother to Lafayette, is given. The 
dramatis personae, as one would expect, include chiefly Scots, Germans, Indians, and 
British ofhcers, The drift away from slavery in the twilight zone between Penn's 
colony and Virginia is well known. 

Few errors occur; “plebeian” is misspelled on page 110 and an uncertainty about the 
spelling of “raccoon” is exhibited throughout the work. Particularly valuable is the 
alphabetical list of names for the first three will books of Allegheny County, Penn. 
According to Miss Chalfant, Pittsburgh is now in proportion to its size “the busiest 
and the wealthiest city in the world.” Inside the dust cover will be found the key 
to this — the strategic plan of lots in the Manor of Pittsburgh made for the Penns 
by Colonel George Woods in 1784; but, alas, many will probably throw the dust 
jacket away, unaware of the valuable map within its inner fold showing the junction 
of “Allegany and Monongahala.” 

Joun E. Mananan 
Scottsville, Virginia 


The Arts and Crafts in New York, 1777-1799. Compiled by Rrra Susswein Gorrss- 
MAN. New York: The New-York Historical Society, 1954. xx, 484 pp. $4.00. 


Tus volume is composed of an assembly of advertisements and occasional news items 
relating to arts and crafts, gleaned from New York City newspapers, covering the years 
1777-1799, inclusive. The work is a continuation of The Arts and Crafts in New 
York, 1726-1776 (The New-York Historical Society, 1938). The present volume 
rounds out the last quarter of the eighteenth century — probably the most eventful 
period of our early history, including the successful struggle for American Inde- 
pendence, the adoption of the Constitution, and the era of national awakening. 
Mrs. Gottesman, the editor and compiler of the New York volumes, is a type of 
research scholar who does the digging in old records and prepares the ground work 
for the historian. She has painstakingly collected direct transcripts of advertising and 
items of news from all the extant files of three dozen New York newspapers of the 
period. Each of the major arts of the times is covered in her seventeen chapters. It is 
a source-book for the study of post-colonial craftsmen, artisans, and artists, as well as 
of their respective handiwork. The compilation also assists the serious study of the 
broader developments wrought by national and world affairs. As the author points 
out in her preface, the collection “viewed in its entirety presents rich material about 
the events and problems of the times — the economic and industrial situation, the 
cultural status, the struggle and growth of New York City as it developed during 
the first decades of national independence.” It gives glimpses of social life and 
fashions in terms of what was offered for sale in the shops and by barter. The list 
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of tradesmen is a formidable one, well represented by the cabinetmaker, metal crafts- 
man, watchmaker, builder, bookbinder, chairmaker, ship and boatbuilder, coach- 
maker, mason, painter (artist), and musical instrument maker. 

A useful chapter on “Miscellaneous Trades and Occupations” gives a clue to the 
number of craftsmen of the locality, based upon individuals who advertised in the 
New York newspapers. This is amplified by an analytical index to the volume which 
gives a complete list of all types of artisans and their products, prepared by Mr. Davis 
H. Wallace, Assistant Editor of the New-York Historical Society. 

The New Yorker then was many-sided in his interests —in the way of entertain- 
ment, household trades, types of building, music, labor saving devices, business 
practice and education. There is a patriotic undertone in the repeated pleas for 
support of manufactures “which can, with some degree of attention, be brought to 
perfection in this country.” In 1790 “American manufactured Paper Hangings” were 
advertised for sale “at a cheaper rate than those of British manufacture.” The observa- 
tion was made that “progress of manufactures in our youthful country affords a 
flattering presage of expeditious maturity.” There was also evidence of a growing 
spirit of invention, or what came to be called “Yankee Ingenuity.” It was during the 
last decade of the century that patent protection was first granted. Some of the 
inventions and gadgets represent the origin of some of our cherished “modern 
conveniences” such as alarm clocks and “new invented Venetian blinds.” There were 
also convertible sofas which opened “into a commodious bedstead,” electric machines 
for medical use, water closets, shower baths for dressing room or bedchamber, non- 
smear face-makeup, self-basting roasters, and burglar and fire alarm systems. 

The book is unique in its evidence of careful scholarship, and in the manner in 
which it satishes the need of the historian who wishes to possess an accurate view 
of colonial arts and crafts. 

A. Lawrence Kocuer: 


Williamsburg, Virginia 


Jefferson Davis, American Patriot, 1808-1861. By Hupson Srrope. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1955. xx, 460 pp. $6.75. 


Tue first biography of the President of the Confederate States of America was a 
highly laudatory and partial account published in 1868 and written by Frank H. 
Alfriend, the last editor of the Southern Literary Messenger. During the next seventy 
years a dozen other writers undertook, with varying degrees of success, to tell the 
story of Jefferson Davis’ career. Now the fourteenth is at work. He is Hudson 
Strode, a professor at the University of Alabama who teaches courses in Shakespeare 
and “creative writing” and whose previous books have dealt mainly with his travels in 
Latin America and Scandinavia. 

This volume (which is to be followed by another dealing with the years after 1861) 
begins with Davis’ birth in Kentucky in 1808 and ends with the establishment of 
the Confederate government at Montgomery in February 1861. From the start Mr. 
Strode makes it ardently plain that he thinks Davis a heroic figure. “Up to 1861,” 
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he says, “Davis's enormous contribution to the vitality of democracy was freely admitted, 
. . « No living man at the time held so gloriously that combined record of 
conspicuous service on the battlefield and in statesmanship.” Nowhere is Mr. Strode 
neutral. Anybody who opposed Davis had to be wrong. For example, Henry Foote 
— the only foe of Davis in Mississippi politics whom Mr. Strode even deigns to men- 
tion — was nothing but a “shrill-tongued,” “noisy,” “unscrupulous” “little opportunist.” 
Stephen A. Douglas — whom Davis fought valiantly in the Senate from 1857 to 
1860 — was a “ruthless” and “callous” schemer, “ruled by a consuming desire to be 
President.” Not in precise words, but in substantive effect, Mr. Strode endorses 
Davis’ own estimate of Douglas as a “little grog-drinking, electioneering Demagogue.” 
Only once—in relating the story of the Kansas-Nebraska Act—does Mr. Strode 
suggest that Davis’ conduct may have deserved disapproval. Even then he says 
guardedly:; “Davis may have been deceived and he may have acted unwisely” in 
persuading Franklin Pierce to approve the measure. 

In his introduction and in his notes on sources, Mr. Strode ascribes much im- 
portance to “the wealth of new material” that he has found. Yet he never describes the 
exact nature or scope of this new material. Rather, he says simply that it includes “five 
boxes of intimate family papers” in the possession of Jefferson Hayes-Davis, a banker 
in Colorado Springs, and that he has used numerous Davis letters and mementoes 
in the hands of other Davis kinsmen (whom he names). He has dispensed with 
footnotes on the ground that they “interrupt the rhythm of reading.” 

The book is marred by numerous small errors of fact, but they are errors of a kind 
that the specialist in history, rather than the general reader, will object to. Its 
greatest weakness lies in its treatment of politics. Because Davis’ chief importance in 
the years before 1861 lay in the field of politics, this weakness is fundamental. Mr. 
Strode tells us almost nothing about the political alignments in Mississippi that elected 
Davis once to the House of Representatives (in 1845) and twice to the Senate (in 
1848 and 1857). Who were Davis’ supporters and political friends in Mississippi? 
How did he gain their support? Why did they send him to Washington, and what 
did they expect of him there? Who opposed him, and on what grounds? Mr. Strode 
does not say. For example, he does not even give the name or the political party of 
the man whom Davis defeated for Congress in 1845; nor does he mention a single 
issue or assertion made in that campaign. Similarly, his account of national politics in 
the 1840's and 1850's is often sketchy and superficial, or oversimplified. Although 
he quotes liberally from some of Davis’ best known speeches in the Senate, he has 
not bothered to explain what was actually going on in the Senate while Davis 
was a member. What were the issues and measures in which Davis was most deeply 
interested? What did he do to forward them? What, besides the anti-slavery agitation, 
did he fight? What were his relationships with his fellow senators? How much 
influence did he have in the Senate? Mr. Strode gives us but little light on these 
questions. 

Mr. Strode is at his best when he describes the more human — or shall we say 
social—aspects of Davis’ life. Davis’ extensive family relationships, his marriage to 
Sarah Knox Taylor and her sad death, his courtship of Varina Howell and their 
life together, his and Franklin Pierce's warm friendship, plantation affairs at 
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“Brierfield” on the Mississippi and the parties and dinners of official society in 
Washington — all these matters seem to interest Mr. Strode more than do affairs 
of statecraft, and he writes about them lucidly, entertainingly, and often with real 
grace. Altogether, his work is very readable; but it is hardly likely, as his publishers 
predict, to become “the definitive life of Jefferson Davis.” 


Plantation Houses Around Petersburg. By Epwanp A. Wyatt, IV. Petersburg, 1955. 
52 pp. $1.00, 


Tus booklet, a collection of articles reprinted from Petersburg's Progress-Index, of 
which newspaper the author is the able editor, is “a partial inventory of the surviving 
plantation houses (with a few churches and sites) in the vicinity of Petersburg, 
Virginia, which command some interest because of their history, their architecture, or 
both.” The places chosen lie within the counties of Prince George, Dinwiddie, and 
Chesterfield, although only those within the southern half of the latter county are 
treated. Perforce included are such well-known plantations as the “Brandons,” 
“Appomattox Manor,” and “Battersea,” but the author has rendered valuable service 
by introducing his readers to less familiar but thoroughly engrossing mansions such 
as “Bellevue” on the upper Appomattox, “Olive Hill,” and “Kingston,” as well as 
to smaller houses such as “Kippax,” “Old Town,” and “Mayfield,” which have been 
especially neglected by recent students of ante-bellum civilization. 

With his usual meticulous scholarship the author has utilized the most reliable 
sources of information — land books, deeds, wills, memoirs, biographies, and the 
especially rewarding old insurance policies of the Virginia Mutual Assurance Society. 
Traditions have been handled with caution. Each article is illustrated by a photo- 
graph, in most instances taken by the author himself with a polaroid camera, and 
these views alone are a noteworthy contribution to the Commonwealth's pictorial 
record. To point out a very few omissions among the selected places would be to 
forget that the author set out merely to produce a “partial” inventory, and would be 
both picayune and ungrateful in light of the paramount fact that Mr. Wyatt has 
presented to his community and Commonwealth the only available study of the 
subject, a study painstakingly researched and interestingly presented. 

This makes a companion volume to the same writer's superb guide-book to the 
Cockade City, Along Petersburg Streets, by far the best in its field. Both works 
unfortunately are paper-bound and their content richly deserves a more durable and 
protective covering. It is to be devoutly hoped that Plantation Houses will not suffer 
the fate of Along Petersburg Streets and be permitted to go out of print, but perhaps 
this is too much to be expected of a municipality that almost systematically permits 
its loveliest landmarks to be destroyed in order to make way for filling stations 


and parking lots. 
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By Conway Robinson. Published in 1848. 491 pages. Bound in brown 
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By Alexander H. H. Stuart. Published in 1888. 72 pages. Paper covers. $1.00. 


WASHINGTON’S BURGESS ROUTE. By Arthur P. Gray. Published in 1938. 
17 pages, illustrated. Paper covers. $1.00. 


PORTRAITURE IN THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, with Notes 
on the Subjects and Artists. By Alexander W. Weddell. Published in 1945. 192 
pages, illustrated. Bound in blue buckram. $3.00. 


A DESCRIPTION OF VIRGINIA HOUSE .. . Together with an Account of 
some of the Furniture, Pictures, Curiosities, &c. ae By Alexander W. 
Weddell. Published in 1947. 76 pages, illustrated. Bound in red morocco. 
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VIRGINIA’S EASTERN SHORE, a History of Northampton and Accomack Coun- 
ties. By Ralph T. Whitelaw. Edited by George a Mason. Published in 
1951. Two volumes, illustrated. Bound in blue buckram. $17.50. 
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Lewis and Albert J. Loomie. Published in 1953. 294 pages, illustrated. Bound 
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